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We're working hard to give you more and better 
telephone service than ever before. 
W ‘ d d d In the last year, we have added 54,000 telephone 
eve a e $0,000 operators; also 26,000 service representatives, secretaries N 


clerks, stenographers, typists and manufacturing 


employees. a 
s « . - calle 
I elephone Girls These are just the figures for women. We have also sale 
increased our employees by 70,000 men — most of them to | 
ee ee ee ee war veterans. requ 
» ‘ . As ' 
. h | Yet in spite of record figures on employment, manu writ 
in the last year facturing and installations, we are greatly concerned that gene 
Ae hen a Ee EN ole: there are still more than 2,000,000 people waiting fo: poin 
telephone service and many who are not getting the kind thing 
: ¢ cone 
of service they want. “ 
We want you to know that we are doing our leve name 

best to catch up with every telephone need of everybod; 

— everywhere. 
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Much- Discussed “Office of Tomorrou” 


Mvucu has been written about the so- 
called “office of tomorrow,” but it re- 
mained for H. John Ross, of New York, 
to put down on paper most of the 
requirements for a truly modern office. 
As you may know, Mr. Ross has been 
writing an article each month on the 
general subject of modern offices. He has 
pointed out that there is almost no such 
thing as an office which is as modern in 
conception as many factories. In the May 
issue he gets down to cases, naming 
names, and specifying just what a modern 
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office should be. Through the device of an 
imaginary office, owned by Perfection, 
Inc., and managed by a certain Mr. Ad- 
vance, he shows that the ingredients of 
the modern office are here for anyone 
who cares to put them together. One of 
the most provocative and thought stimu- 
lating articles we have published in 
many a moon. Several other helpful re- 
ports in the May issue insure its being 
one of the best so far published. 

Look for the discussion of current 
price policies to appear in the May issue. 
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Is your payroll 


a sacred cow? 





Peruars you'll be amazed to 
learn how much it now costs you 
to prepare a payroll. 


Perhaps your firm is spending more 
time and energy “getting out the 
payroll” than is really necessary. 


You can change this... 


... as soon as you realize that your 
payroll does not have to be handled 
in your own office. 


No matter how complicated your 
problem may seem, we can do your 
payroll and related tax work for 
you on high speed alphabetic and 
numeric tabulating machines. 


We will provide you with a com- 
plete package of payroll work just 
as you want it... payroll registers, 
labor distribution schedules... 
everything from unsigned payroll 
checks to W-2 forms! 


And, your payroll figures are kept 
just as confidential as a checking 
account at the bank. 


Send for “Payroll Service,” a fasci- 
nating booklet that answers many 
questions concerning this efficient, 
confidential service. 


Tabulation specialists 


Need quick, accurate compilation 
of sales analyses... traffic studies 
...price studies... retroactive pay- 
increase calculations? The Record- 
ing and Statistical Corporation will 
compile your statistical reports of 
most every type! 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


Chicago © Boston @ Detroit 
Montreal © Toronto 
102 Maiden Lane New York 5, N. Y. 
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. o s eg. 
Building Executive Ability 
To the Editor: 

We would appreciate permission to re- 
print “How Leaders Build Executive 
Ability,” by Dr. Daniel Starch, which ap- 
peared in the March 1944 issue of AMeErI- 
can Bustyess. We will reprint this article 
in our Field Management Digest, which 
we issue and distribute quarterly to the 
management personnel of our field 
organization. 

If it is possible to do so, we would like 
to have blanket permission to reprint 
other articles which will appear from 
time to time in American Business, for 
the benefit of our field personnel. 

We would, of course, give proper credit 
in each case to the source of the 
material.—C. G. Srencer, training spe- 
cialist, The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, New Jersey. 


Mr. Spencer: We are always glad to 
have our readers make use of articles and 
features appearing in American Bvust- 
NEss, and you may consider this our per- 
mission to reprint Dr. Starch’s article, 
as well as blanket permission to reprint 
other articles. 


What Do Strikes Cost? 


To the Editor: 


I have had occasion to see a chart 
showing “Time Required in Weeks to 
Regain Loss If Strike Brings Raise 
of....,” with the notation that it was 
reprinted by special arrangement with 
your AMERICAN BusrNess. 

I am wondering if you have published 
an article in connection with these 
statistics, and if it would be possible for 
us to receive copies. If so, I would ap- 
preciate your sending me a _ half-dozen 


(Photo courtesy Bushman-Moore, Ir 
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copies. I am sure these will be of hel; 
us in our work here.—Sysyt S. Pari 
son, assistant director, policy, indust 
relations department, National Asso: 
tion of Manufacturers, New York. 


To the Editor: 


We are very much interested in 
statistics on the cost of strikes. I'd |: 
to make a table available to papers in « 
organization. Would you be good eno 
to grant us permission to use them? 
publication is not permitted, may I ha 
the material mimeographed for inform. 
tion of editors only?—L. R. Biancua 
director, News and Editorial Office, Ti 
Gannett Newspapers, Rochester, N. 





Miss Parrerson and Mr. BiLancuHanp: 
The chart on strikes appeared in con- 
nection with the article, “What !o 
Strikes Cost Labor?” in our August 19!6 
issue. While we did not make reprints of 
it, and have no extra copies of the magu- 
zine to spare, we did have a couple of 
sets of tear sheets which we are glad to 
send. And you may consider this our 
permission to have you reprint it. 


Excuse Our Omission 


To the Editor: 


We have read your article, “Industry's 
March to Los Angeles,” and while it iv a 
very revealing article, we were vas''y 
disturbed at not finding this company’s 
name as one of the leading manufacturers 
of photographic equipment. This co”)- 
pany is the oldest one in the business 
supplies all of the arc lighting equipm 
used in the motion picture studios h 
as well as a good 75 per cent of all 
incandescent lighting equipment. 

The manufacturers of lighting eq 
ment which you mentioned in your arti 
have arisen since the inception of t 
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mpany, and have, to a large extent, 
enefited by the engineering pioneering 
is company has done. There are a good 
ny points in our favor. As an example: 
Ve are the only lighting equipment 
anufacturer which has _ received 
cademy recognition for our lighting 
velopments. Just this year we received 
e Certificate of Merit for a new 225 
ipere are lamp. We have a factory in 
igland which controls manufacture on 
» continent, and our business is world- 
de. —E. C. Patmer, sales engineer, 
ile-Richardson Company, Hollywood, 
ifornia. 


Mr. Parmer: We are sorry your name 
is omitted from our list of photographic 
uipment manufacturers. We sent you 
questionnaire some months ago which 
s never answered. This is the reason 
ir name was omitted. 


Dimensional Templates 
the Editor: 


We are interested in obtaining some 
ee-dimensional templates for desks, 
s, and other office equipment, to be used 
office layout planning. Can you tell us 
IG- 
p, secretary-treasurer, The Stedman 
npany, Beaumont, Texas. 





Mr. Picrorp: We know of several com- |} 


nies that make 3-dimensional tem- | 


tes for offices. You might write to the | 


lowing for information: Visual Pro- 

‘tion Planning Inc., 101 Park Avenue, 
New York 17; Triometric Engineering 
mpany, 1125 Wolfendale Street, Pitts- 
urgh 12. 


Bookless Bookkeeping 
lo the Editor: 


We were very much interested in the 
March 1947 American Bvustness article 
1 “Bookless Bookkeeping.” We would 
ppreciate further information about the 
details of this plan. 

Will you tell us whom we might con- 
tact?—C. A. Bucnanan, The Stein Print- 
ing Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mr. BucHanan: You may get full de- 
tails on “bookless bookkeeping” by get- 
ting in touch with your Remington Rand 
Atlanta agency, or with the headquarters 
it 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Time for Retirement 
lo the Editor: 


Your March issue came in at a psy- 
hological moment with the article, “When 
{t's Time for Retirement.” You will note 
on the last page of the enclosed state- 
ent that I have been engaged in looking 

ckwards for 30 years. Now you have 
supplied me with an incentive for look- 
ing forward with less fear of “growing 
| on the job.” 
1 want to congratulate you on pub- 
ling a magazine that is indispensable 
r modern business executives. —G. A. 
NTING, president, Noxzema Chemical 
mpany, Baltimore, Marylend. 
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OU, too, can easily make 60 photocopies 
in one hour with PORTAGRAPH. You not 
only get copies quickly—copies of corre- 





spondence, reports, and other office rec- 
ords—you get them photo-exact in every 
detail. Each copy is as clear and legible as 
the original. You never have to proofread 
since errors cannot occur. PORTAGRAPH can be used right in your 
office by any clerk. You don’t need a darkroom or an experienced 
operator. The Office Model PORTAGRAPH copies anything printed, 
written, or drawn on transparent or opaque material up to 94% x 15 
inches in size. Other models are available in various sizes up to 40 
x 60 inches. You can get complete information on how PORTAGRAPH 
cuts your copying time and costs by filling in and mailing the coupon 
below. Do it today. 


e PORTAGRAPH * ROOM 2607 
315 FOURTH AVE. * NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your free folder, DEX-126. 
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Look at the Sundstrand keyboard. 
There are only 10 figuring keys, ar- 
ranged in natural sequence under the 
finger tips of one hand. That’s the 
world’s fastest keyboard! 


It’s also the easiest to learn. Even 
untrained personnel can operate by 
the “touch” method after a few min- 
utes’ practice . . . pick up speed in a 
few hours. This means you get your 
figure facts FAST. 


And, with speed comes accuracy. 
The operator’s eyes are always on her 
work. Her left hand is free to follow 
data or turn pages. Hence, there is 
no tiring headswing. 


Youre Ve WES Wlay/ 


Operators work smoothly . . . re- 
laxed. Their fingers ripple lightly 
over the keys setting up numerals... 
adding, subtracting or multiplying 
. . . producing totals, sub-totals and 
credit balances. Whatever your add- 
ing-figuring jobs may be. . . however 
large or complex . . . there is an 
Underwood Sundstrand machine to 
serve you. 


Preferred today by every type of in- 
dustry . . . from railroads to retail 
stores .. . from banks to big utilities. 
If you want to improve the efficiency 
of your figure workers, call your near- 
est Underwood representative and 





ask for a demonstration of an Under- 
wood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machine... TODAY. 


Underwood 
Corporation 


Adding Machines . .. Accounting Machines 
. . . Typewriters . . . Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood ... 

Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 
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om NU tl oi business 


William T. Faricy’s appoint- 
ment to the presidency of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads 
has made many people wonder if 
he will lead the group into more 
aggressive action in promoting the 
interests and traffic of the rail- 
roads. Formerly a vice president 
of Chicago and North Western 
Railway, long noted for its con- 
servatism, Mr. Faricy4s a railroad 
lawyer. He began with the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
and has been with the North 
Western, at Chicago, since 1933, 
coming there when Fred Sargeant, 
another lawyer, was president of 
North Western. Lawyers 
never seemed especially aggressive 
business builders for railroads. We 
hope Mr. Faricy proves an excep- 
tion to the rule. 


have 


John S. Coleman, president 
of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, reports to his stock- 
holders that the company’s pro- 
duction, in spite of many short- 
ages, was 71 per cent higher in 
1946 than in 1945. One thing the 
company did, among others, was 
to produce 95 general-purpose 
machines in place of 582 special- 
purpose machines. Simple modifi- 
cations by field men can adapt the 
general-purpose machines to prac- 
tically all uses formerly served by 
the larger number. 


General R. E. Wood, Sears 
Roebuck board chairman, and 
Fowler B. McConnell, president, 


April 1947 


must have had a thrill in releasing 
the figures on Sears’ 1946 opera- 
tions to the stockholders and the 
public. Sears’ 1946 were 
$1,612,596,050 for the fiscal year 
ending January 31, 1947. More 


sales 


than a billion and a half dollars, 
that is, Senator Claghorn. This 
figure puts Sears ahead of Atlantic 
& Pacific food and the 
English cooperatives, and leaves 


stores, 


but two other organizations with 


greater annual sales, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. Profits were more than 


$100,000,000. 


Hugh W. Siddall, chairman 
of the railroad passenger groups, 
announces that by the first of June 
the railroads will resume the 
practice of having rental auto- 
mobiles available for passengers. 
This service was begun before the 
war and was making headway, but 
it was suspended during the war 
and consequent car, gasoline, and 
manpower shortages. Mr. Siddall 
announces that the railroads ex- 
pect to provide services in at least 
300 cities by June 1, with hopes to 
expand the service to 1,000 cities 
by the end of the year. 


E. H. Little, Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet president, announced to stock- 
holders that his company is setting 
up a reserve of $3,500,000 to 
guard against a loss in prices of 
inventories. “Additions will be 
made to this reserve during 1947 












































as deemed essential,” he added. 
The company’s earnings during 
1946 reached an all-time peak of 
$14,443,835, about twice the profit 


figure of the previous year. 


Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent of International Business Ma- 
chines, reports that the company 
has a balance of $1,198,012 in the 
reserve for widows and orphans of 
his company’s employees who lost 
their lives in World War II. This 
sum is equal to the company’s net 
profits after taxes from all its 
munitions contracts during the 
entire war period, he stated. The 
company’s research and engineer- 
ing laboratories are working on 
84 different projects relating to 
regular products and inventions. 


Hughston M. McBain, 
president, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, was another of the corpora- 
tion presidents who mentioned pos- 
sible price weaknesses in reporting 
to stockholders. Mr. McBain said, 
in his report to stockholders, “The 
prices of some goods advanced 
materially during the year, but 
evidences of price weakness ap- 
peared in a few lines toward the 
end of the year. While no one can 
foretell the future 
course of prices, it is reasonable to 


accurately 


assume that the recent upswing in 
prices may be offset in whole or in 
part by price declines at some 
future date. With this eventuality 
in mind we set aside $2,500,000 
out of 1946 thereby 


earnings, 
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A pencil point, yes . . . and a crucial point. The 
Wareo forms offer For in writing out the routine forms upon which every department of your dent, 
these business organization depends, a pencil—yes, or a typewriter—can, to a large comp 
measure, make or break the efficiency of your business. mere! 
advantages: Mii ina ail 
Your UARCO representative will be glad to analyze your present form 

SPEED 2 to 20 copies at one system and see if your business form's are planned to eliminate re-writing, ° ” , 
writing increase clerical production, speed transmission of information, and for t 
ACCURACY Less re-writing, reduce error to a minimum. Regardless of the form you use or the way first 
fewer mistakes you write it, a UARCO representative can improve your routine with opers 
EFFICIENCY Forms pre-assem- UARCO forms that are expertly designed to fit the job. UARCO INCcOoR- omy 
bled by machine rather than PORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices in All Principal Cities. aaa 
hand-assembled on the job spite 
ECONOMY Clerical work re- For Tulane . .  VARCO Multi-Fold Continuous Strip anes 
duced, errors and delays min- Forms are one way of improving typewritten records. They bring state 
imized easy handling and loading to typewriters, bookkeeping or holdi 

: billing machines. Perfectly aligned, carbon-set, and consecu- 5 
DEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION “Wh 


tively numbered, Multi-Fold Forms are folded together in packs 
of 500 or more sets—2 to 15 copies to the set. A typical lreer 
application in which Multi-Fold Forms cut paper work to a 


All necessary forms at a single 
writing 
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ss . minimum is this 3=copy billing operation: Original copy for S 
CONTROL More information customer invoice. Second copy, a combination record for sales volun 
transmitted with greater accu- statistics and a posting record for the Icdger. Third copy, 2 
racy and speed combination record for volume and activity of account. Stri 
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CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 


BUSINESS FORMS FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECOR 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS SINGLE SET 
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creasing our reserve against de- 
ine in market value of inventories, 
nd other contingencies to $6,000,- 
0. Net sales of the company 
ached an all-time high in 1946, 
e figure being $196,860,077, a 
iin of 22 per cent over the pre- 
yus year. 


eneral Motors earnings for 
‘46 were the lowest since 1933. 
ly in 4 years since 1925 has the 
mpany earned less than $100,- 
(0,000 in profits. The bad years 
re 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934. 
wnings in 1946 were only $87,- 
6,311. The only 2 years which 
re worse since 1925 were 1932 
d 1933. This shows what it 
ans for a company to suffer 
m an attack by union labor. 
hile the company’s own strike 
is by no means the only factor in 
ese small profits, the strike was 
rhaps a major factor. If unions 
nt to continue their tactics it 
conceivable that they can de- 
their 


roy some of greatest 


cuployers. 


Thomas B. Freeman, presi- 
dent, Butler Brothers, said at the 
company’s annual meeting that 
merchandise mark-downs and a dip 
in sales from the level of a year 
ago will result in an operating loss 
for the first quarter of 1947. The 
first quarter of 1946 brought an 
operating profit of $613,000. The 
company is currently pursuing a 
conservative buying policy; de- 
spite the fact that buying resist- 
ance is growing, Mr. Freeman 
stated that manufacturers are 
holding prices firm in most lines. 
“When prices are better adjusted,” 
l'reeman said, “merchandise will 
begin to again in good 
volume.” 


move 


Strikes at two Wisconsin plants, 
the J. I. Case Company, famed 
farm implement manufacturer, 
end the Allis-Chalmers Company, 

anufacturer of farm and indus- 
trial equipment, fell apart since our 
revious issue. As readers know, 
‘2 are not prone to see Communists 
ider our typewriter, but it seems 


pril 1947 





beyond any doubt that the Allis- 
Chalmers strike was a Communist 
scheme to increase the party power 
and to dominate the industrial 
scene in Milwaukee and environs. 
Both unions took lickings. The 
workers who mistakenly followed 
union leadership, whether they did 
it of their own free will or through 
force and pressure, must feel sorely 
let down and out of luck when they 
contemplate their wage losses re- 


sulting from these _ ill-advised 
strikes. Business ought to find 


some way to spread the word about 
what these strikes cost labor, and 
what they failed to gain for labor. 


J. C. Aspley, publisher of 
AMERICAN Business magazine, 
whose page of editorials in the 
back of each issue is widely read, 
has just returned from Florida 
and refers to the good people in 
the states of Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, as the “friend- 
liest people on earth.” We have 
always made it a practice not to 
talk back to the boss, but on this 
occasion we cannot refrain from 
saying a word in behalf of Texas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Utah, and Colorado. We think the 
good people of that area are prob- 
ably tops in friendliness and all 
around good nature. Come to think 
of it, the writer of these lines has 
visited 33 states since July 1946 
and we find friendly people every- 
where we go—and they seem to be- 
come more and more friendly as 
the years roll by. Actually, it seems 
to us the people of the South and 
the Southwest may not even be so 
much more friendly than the people 
in other sections—but they do have 
a way of showing it to better ad- 
vantage than the folks elsewhere. 


Business Leaders have done 
at least a fairly good job of ex- 
plaining what happens to profits, 
especially those companies which 
enjoyed higher than usual profits 
during 1946. It should be made 
clear to the workers that only a 
profitable company has any chance 
to provide continuous and increas- 
ing employment. If we were asked 





our opinion, we'd say it might be 
a good idea to distribute to work- 
ers pictures and descriptions of all 
the new plants, all the new ma- 
chines, and the other improvements 
that insure better employment and 
steadier employment, which have 
been made possible by increased 
profits during the past year. We 
need to find some simple, easy-to- 
understand way to show workers 
that company profits are the only 
possible assurance that the com- 
pany can continue to pay wages 
and provide employment. 


R. H. Macy & Company an- 
nounces purchase of the famed 
Kansas City 
long known as John Taylor Dry 


department store, 
Goods Company. The store will 
soon be enlarged, with buildings on 
vacant property adjoining. This is 
the sixth major retail unit now 
controlled by Macy. They are in 
New York, Newark, Atlanta, 
Toledo, and San Francisco. More 
and more it becomes increasingly 
simple for a manufacturer to ob- 
tain coast-to-coast distribution by 
selling a few key organizations. 


Inland Steel’s annual report 
confirms what we said a paragraph 
or two back about the need for 
profitable operations if a company 
is to provide future employment at 
good rates. Inland earned $15,- 
556,897 in 1946. But it committed 
itself for capital improvement ex- 
penditures of $22,893,155, includ- 
ing two blast furnaces, two bat- 
teries of 146 coke ovens, a power 
plant, dock, and related facilities. 
It also purchased iron ore and coal 
properties to protect its future 
operations. Certainly a company 
little or nothing 
could not hope to make such labor- 
protective investments as_ these. 
Every dollar the company invested 
in these extra production facilities 
means that there will be more cer- 
tain employment for workers in the 
future. A company without profits 
is forced to trim its sails, to reduce 
employment, and more important, 
to retrench in ways which may 
mean lesser future employment. 


which earned 












Annual Profits (Millions) 


ANNUAL PROFITGRAPH 


Profits at Indicated Levels of Budget Realization (Profits Before Federal Income Tax) 
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Annual Losses 
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Annual Sales—Millions of Dollars 
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This is a sample of the type of annual profitgraph used by Cribben & Sexton Company to police expense distribution and to 
chart company progress. S. R. Hill, controller, and Vice President W. C. Davis interpret report in terms of profitgraph 


Graphic System to 


Control Costs 





Careful planning put Cribben & Sexton ahead in pre- 
paring for keener competition and tighter control of 
expenditures. A flexible budget, graphic charts, and 
daily, weekly, semimonthly, and monthly reports pro- 
vide management with pictures of company progress 





UR economy is so bitten with 
the ‘volume flea’ that it seems 
all we have to do to attain Utopia 
is to expand our facilities, employ 


8 


more and pay more, produce more 
and sell for less. 

“We know -that with increased 
volume we are able to reduce cost 


By James Turner 


and sell for less, but this is true 
only if a break-even point is main- 
tained in absolute control.” 

This is the way Sidney R. Hill, 
formerly budget supervisor and 
recently named controller for the 
Cribben & Sexton 
Chicago gas range manufacturer, 
explains the idéa behind a vari- 
able budget control system. The 
system provides top management 
with an accurate running picture 


Company, 
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All McBee Keysort cards are grooved 
and punched swiftly on these machines 


of company progress through 
daily, weekly, semimonthly, and 
monthly reports, based on an 
effective break-even point concept. 

To prepare for real competition 
once again, more and more com- 
panies today are setting up new 
and tighter budgets, cutting un- 
necessary expenditures, and taking 
steps to make their staffs cost- 
conscious in an effort to overcome 
wartime spending habits. 

Back in 1943, while the company 
was still working on war contracts, 
management at Cribben & Sexton 
Company began looking ahead and 
laying the foundation for such a 
program. To give top management 
fast, accurate, and concise reports 
that reflect a realistic figure pic- 
ture of changing conditions in 
business, Mr. Hill, with Fred V. 
Gardner, management consultant 
of Milwaukee, developed a graphic 
system for controlling costs and 
fixing responsibility for expendi- 
tures to meet current needs. 

“This system tells us daily and 
weekly just how the company is 
operating in each department,” 
Mr. Hill reports. “Without having 
to wait until the end of the month, 
top management gets a glimpse of 
what the profit-and-loss statement 
will lock like (Continued on page 38) 
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A Comptometer operator summarizes previous day’s operations. Figures are then 
recorded with Ditto pencil so report can be issued immediately upon completion 


Before a summary of the operating report is prepared, McBee Keysort cards are 
sorted quickly with needle according to departments by expense classifications 


At Cribben & Sexton all preprinted tickets used in the preparation of reports for 
top management are reproduced on this Standard Duplicator from a master copy 
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W. Maxey Jarman, president from 1932 until March 1947, when he was appointed board chairman. He stands near a portrait 
of his father, who founded General Shoe as the Jarman Shoe Company in 1924, and laid the foundations for its growth 


How a Small Shoe 


Company G 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 





General Shoe Corporation 
builds $60,000,000 sales in 
23 years in a hotly com- 
petitive industry. A report 
on the company’s man- 
agement policies and the 
methods which have been 
responsible for its profits 








HE General Shoe Corporation 

was founded in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, in August 1924 as the 
Jarman Shoe Company. 

In the following 23 years it has 
grown to be one of the largest shoe 
companies in the United States. 
Actually it was fourth, or possibly 
third, in total production in 1946. 

Almost from the very beginning 
it has been one of the fastest grow- 
ing shoe companies in the country, 





rew Big 


and its success has been the talk of 
the industry for a number of years. 

The company has stuck pretty 
close to its original headquarters, 
and its home office remains in 
Nashville, from where its officers 
direct the operations of 25 plants 
in five southern states, Michigan, 
Mexico, and Peru. Aside from the 
plants in Nashville, Atlanta, and a 
tannery in Michigan, all the 
domestic plants are in small south- 
ern communities. 

The company owns subsidiaries 
which operate four different chains 
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of retail shoe stores, with a total 
of about 71 units. It sells to more 
than 15,000 independent retail ac- 
counts, big mail-order houses, and 
several chain store groups. 

General Shoe makes its own 
heels, has a plant which makes 
handbags and wallets, owns the 
General Wax Industries which turn 
out shoe polishes and finishes. An- 
other subsidiary, General Products 
Company, produces window and 
store display fixtures; and the 
Capitol Container Company, which 
it owns, manufactures paper boxes 
and steel shanks. It also operates 
two sole-cutting plants. 

Sales to customers, after de- 
ducting interbranch sales, were 
$61,133,798 for the fiscal year 
ending October 31, 1946. There 
are more than 1,000 shoe com- 
panies in the United States, the 
great majority of them older than 
General Shoe. 

Shoe manufacturing demands a 
variety of skills ; styling is a tough 
problem to lick; raw material 
prices fluctuate considerably, 
creating a never-ending inventory 
problem. Labor costs have risen 
steadily, and consumers are quick 
to resist higher prices. In normal 
times, at least, the credit problem 
is hazardous. 

But it seems General Shoe has 
found solutions to these problems, 
and its present management plans 
are now centered on a 5-year ex- 
pansion program, which calls for 
expansion in both manufacturing 
facilities and the operation of its 
own stores. 

It seems pertinent to ask, “What 
is there about General Shoe that 
has brought this rapid expansion, 
despite the fact that nearly half 
of its corporate history covers a 
period of severe depression?” 

Of course there is no one, quick, 
all-inclusive answer to this ques- 
tion. General Shoe has grown 
rapidly, and in only 2 years of its 
history did it fail to show hand- 
some growth in sales. In 1932 and 
in 1938 sales were slightly lower 
than for the preceding years, but 
profits have been earned every year 
of the company’s history. 
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William H. Wemyss, vice president, was one of the founders and is still active 
in the company. He was its first salesman and, later, the first sales manager 


How has this growth and ex- 
pansion been achieved? How did 
the company, starting as it did 
with small 
finance this rapid growth? What 


capital investment, 
policies were responsible for the 
growth and expansion? How did a 
company, so far from traditional 
shoe manufacturing centers, build 
an organization of than 
10,000 employees? These are some 
of the questions we will attempt to 


more 


answer in this report. 

The founder of General Shoe 
Corporation, W. F. Jarman, was 
a man of deep religious convictions 
who believed in taking his problems 
to the Lord in prayer. He was in 
charge of sales and manufacturing 
for another shoe company, but felt 
he ought to have a business of his 
own, because he had strong con- 
victions as to how a business should 
be operated. After a long session 
of prayer, he felt the time had 
come to establish his own business. 





J. H. Lawson, another vice president, 
and one of the founders, is a produc- 
tion man in charge of the factories 


William H. Wemyss, a friend 
who had similar ideas, and J. H. 
Lawson, a shoe factory super- 
intendent, joined Mr. Jarman in 
founding the (Continued on page 28) 
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This well-designed combination office and conference room helps to make the work easier for Harold English, Monsen’s 
typographic director of fine books. Notice the handy cabinets extending along the wall, which provide ample storage space 


Eppenstein and Raymond Schwab. 
He reports: “Our main purpose 
was to design the plant and offices 
from the viewpoint of the work 
that had to be done. 

“We followed a _ functional, 
modern design ; but we don’t think 
it’s radical. We simply tried to 
make it easy for our more than 100 
employees to do their work. We 
think that if you make it easy and 
comfortable for people to work, 
they will do their work better and 
unconsciously increase their pro- 
duction. We tried to make it diffi- 
cult for our employees to do the 
wrong thing, and easy and natural 
for them to do the right thing. 

“We worked as a team with all 
of the company’s executives and 
got a lot of help from our em- 
ployees and outsiders. Of course, 
this took much planning and test- 
ing, but we think it was worth it. 
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(Photos by Hedrich-Biessing Studio) 


This spacious conference room at Monsen is equipped with an easily accessible 
movie screen. Room is available for meetings of graphic arts trade associations 











Good lighting, plus light finished walls, desks, and floors, and a carefully planned 
layout, help to make work easier and speed production in Monsen’s new offices 


Final blueprints represented about 
ten revisions.” 

The outside of the building had 
a face lifting as well as the inside. 
The building is painted a battle- 
ship gray, with the exception of 
the entrance where an artistic 
metal sign along a curved brick 
wall bears the company name. 
Outer fluted glass doors lead to a 
brightly lighted hallway and glass 
enclosed receptionist’s room. 

Exccutive, sales, and general 
offices are on the first floor. All 
production work is done on the 
second floor, which occupies 10,000 
square feet of space. Here a visitor 
can see what Mr. English means 
by making it easy for employees to 
do their work. A brilliant array of 
fluorescent lights at various levels 
provides a soft, diffused illumina- 
tion. It is sufficiently bright for 
detailed work, but has a low con- 
trast-brightness ratio that elimi- 
nates shadows. In the _proof- 
reader’s room, and wherever type- 
setting machines are used, sound 
waves are broken by using acous- 
tically treated Celotex along 
walls and ceiling. 
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Two ideas Monsen has found 
helpful concern labeling and stor- 
ing material. To make it easy to 
find the right kind of type at a 
glance, a different color label is 
used for each kind of type, with 
italics labeled in reverse type. 

All supplies are stored in in- 
dividual storerooms on the first 
floor. Only material of the same 
kind is kept in one room. This sys- 
tem is also used in storing office 
forms and supplies, material used 
by salesmen, and direct mail ad- 
vertising matter. Unlike things are 
not placed in the same room, be- 
‘ause time is lost in looking for a 
particular item, and it is more 
difficult to keep the storeroom in 
order. 

A complete humidifying and air- 
conditioning system is used for 
both offices and the plant. Pris- 
matic glass-block windows through- 
out the building provide well- 
diffused light. The glass blocks are 
arranged so that lower rows de- 
flect the light upward and upper 
rows deflect the rays downward. 

A large conference room, 
equipped with a movie screen and 


lighted cabinets containing graphic 
arts displays, is just to the left of 


the reception room. 

A hallway from the reception 
room leads to the three executive 
offices along the front of the build- 
ing. Concealed cupboards are con- 
tained in the wall elevation front 
ing the three offices. Between thesc 
connecting offices are conceale«| 
cabinets. As part of the plan to 
design the offices according to 
work to be done, desks and furni- 
ture in the executive offices were 
custom made by the Garlan 
Furniture Company. Walnut, L 
shaped, leather-inlaid desks pro 
vide a maximum working surface. 

Two of the executive offices serve 
as combination conference rooms. 
At one end, green leather chairs 
and built-in sofa surround a low 
square table, about 25 inches high. 
When several people are discussing 
a plan or proposed layout, mate- 
rial can be spread out on the table 
and be visible to every one. 

Long strips of fluorescent light- 
ing in recessed troffers are used in 
the conference room and in the 
general and executive offices. Mon- 
sen realized that good lighting is 
only one of the factors that make 
good seeing environment. All desks 
in the general offices were refinished 
in light tan to match the asphalt 
tile flooring and add to the bright- 
ness of this room. Another factor 
in these well-illuminated offices is 
the light green and ivory-colored 
wall finishes. 

Because of material shortages, 
Monsen could not do many of the 
things it had planned in remodel- 
ing the building, but the firm tried 
to incorporate the features con- 
sidered most essential to good 
working conditions and will gradu- 
ally complete the remodeling as the 
building shortages improve. 

To date, Monsen and the owners 
of the building have spent more 
than $100,000 for rebuilding the 
former garage. However, this 
figure includes installing new equip- 
ment, among which are eight new 
proof presses. There are also plans 
for adding new office equipment, 
machines, and desks. 
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A program full of red 
meat is promised by John 
Christie, general chair- 
man, Mrs. William B. 
Massie, of the ladies com- 
mittee, and A. T. Daniel- 
son, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales 
Executives, who are now 
planning the 12th annual 
meeting to be held in Los 
Angeles June 2, 3, and 4 





At the left are shown dohn R. Chris- 
tie, Mrs. William B. Massie, and A. T. 
Danielson, in one of their many get- 
togethers to plan a good program 
for the NFSE Convention in dune 


Sales Executives Plan 
Los Angeles Meeting 


EIL PETREE, president of 
Barker Brothers, famed Los 
Angeles house furnisher; Don 
Francisco, vice president, J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Leo Cherne, 
executive secretary, Research In- 
stitute of America, Inc.; William 
E. Holler, former Chevrolet sales 
manager and author of the best- 
selling business book, Step Out and 
Sell; and several other men equally 
prominent in sales executive work, 
have agreed to participate in the 
programs of the 12th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives. 

The convention will be held at 
the Biltmore Hotel, in downtown 
Los Angeles, June 2, 3, and 4. The 
convention committee states that 
it expects at least 1,200 sales 
executives in attendance. 

President A. T. Danielson of 
the Federation said the conference 
would be dedicated to these four 
objectives. 

1. Increasing the efficiency of 
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sales direction and salesmanship 
by properly adjusting business 
sights to the still challenging years 
ahead. 

2. Succesfully meeting quickly 
changing selling and distribution 
conditions in our domestic economy 
by a sound interpretation of what 
tomorrow’s markets will demand 
in view of the situation at home 
and abroad. 

3. Sharing with sales executives 
the experiences of national busi- 
ness leaders so those privileged 
to attend will return home better 
equipped for the responsibility of 
business leadership in their own 
communities. 

4. Perpetuating the American 
system of free competitive enter- 
prise 
management and salesmanship can 


only under which sales 
prevail. 

Danielson stressed the fact that 
the nation’s top salesmen have 
been studying and teaching new 


techniques in selling so that the 





country’s entire selling organiza- 
tion could keep pace. 

“Along this line,” explained 
Danielson, “we are working closely 
with manufacturers and industry 
as a whole to see that no bottle- 
necks arise that can slow distribu- 
tion and threaten a prosperous 
economy. 

“The competitive market is 
here,” declared Danielson. “With 
it comes a real challenge to selling.” 

John R. Christie, vice president 
of the Citizens National Bank of 
Los Angeles and general chairman 
of the convention announced, “This 
convention is designed to provide 
every sales executive with the most 
practical, factual selling methods 
in use today. We’ve provided ample 
time for discussion and consulta- 
tion groups to enable each sales 
executive to adapt the experts’ 
techniques to his own particular 
business. They want ‘red meat’ 
and that’s what they’re going to 


” 
get. 













































21 Questions About 
Modern Offices 


BY H. JOHN ROSS 


President, Systems and Procedures Association, New York Chapter 


A RECENT issue of a national publication carried a very interesting story about the vast, ad- 

vanced, efficient practices in one large office. This article was complete with illustrations of 
people at work. Included in the art work was a photograph of a horizontal collating rack arranged 
on a series of tables. Several girls were shown walking around the tables in single file picking up 
pages as they walked. A sort of “going to Jerusalem” arrangement like the children’s game 
where there is always one less chair than marchers. At a given signal, the marchers stop and sit 
in the nearest chair. There being one less chair than persons someone is always eliminated. 


1. QUESTION : 


The horizontal, straight- 


CTUALLY, many 
office executives must 
think the method just 


line arrangement of the : 
described is the best 


collating rack described 
way to collate papers, 


because it is so widely 
used in so many offices. 
It is what could easily 
of multiple-page jobs. be called the “first 

thought” method, be- 
TRUE O cause it is the obvious 
Fase O way. 

Now, if you mentally 
placed your check mark in the “True” box, you will 
be required to tell us what you think about the next 
photograph I will describe. It exhibited a circular 
table around which was seated a crew of girls who 
picked up pages from the table top as it revolved past 
their stations. 


above is an efficient lay- 
out and the best solu- 
tion to the problem of 
collating large numbers 


2. QUESTION: 

The horizontal, circular 
arrangement described 
above is an efficient lay- 
out and the best solu- 
tion to the problem of 
collating large numbers 
of multiple-page jobs. 


TRUE C] 
FALsE Cc 


HOULD you have ex- 
posed yourself to 
yourself, of course, by 
again placing your men- 
tal mark in the “True” 
box it is because you 
are not as_ informed 
about new office equip- 
ment as you perhaps 
should be. 

In other words, you 
do not know about the 
mechanical collator recently placed on the market. 
This is a very ingenious and surprisingly simple ma- 
chine which collates ten pages simultaneously. It 
operates at a ridiculously high speed for this kind of 
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work and needs only one person. The cost is less than 
$200, and it occupies about 10 square feet, including 
the operator’s chair. The manufacturer should be 
swamped with orders but my guess is that he is not. 

We are reluctant to explore new ideas. 

The same series of photographs referred to in my 
opening paragraph showed other interesting items. 
One of these is the arrangement of racks in which is 
accumulated the mail to be distributed to the branch 
factories and stores. As shown, these racks are 
divided into individual compartments which appear 
to be about 2 inches high and 14 inches wide. Girls 
are busy placing letters in these compartments. 


3. QUESTION : 

The size and shape de- 
scribed above are the 
best that can be used to 
accumulate mail for 
subsequent distribution. 


TRUE C 
FALsE CT 


F YOU gave your ap- 

proval to this condi- 
tion, how do you ac- 
count for the far 
different arrangement 
used by the United 
States Post Office? This 
organization, which 
eventually handles all 
our mail, uses compart- 
ments which have their dimensions reversed so they 
are higher than they are wide. They also allow double 
the narrow dimension for the easier placing of mail 
in the compartments. 

One more test on this series of pictures, then I'l! 
get on to some others that have appeared recently. 
One photograph that attracted my attention was 
that of a spray booth in a corner of the furniture 
repair shop. In this booth a nice, double-pedestal, 
typewriter desk is being sprayed with a “shiny coat 
of varnish,” after being repaired. (I am quoting from 
the caption. ) 
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F YOU believe this is 
a true statement, then 
you probably have the 
same kind of finish on 
your own office furni- 


t. QUESTION : 


‘The preferred finish for 
an office desk and other 
items of office equip- 


ment is a “nice shiny In thi 
. , ture. In this case, many 
coat of varnish.” ’ . 


of the articles on office 


TRUE C) lighting have been writ- 
|'ALSE CT] ten in vain because so 


many of them emphasize 
the serious effect of reflected glare on office workers. 
So, in case you haven’t heard, it’s bad to have shiny 
surfaces on office equipment. 

I’m now looking at a photograph in a recent issue 
of a different publication, also of national distribu- 
tion. This one shows a number of girls sitting at in- 
dividual tables about 7 feet long. These tables are 
almost completely covered with trays of cards. It 
seems apparent that each girl services all of the cards 
on her table. Since the tables are 7 feet long, and 
nearly covered by the trays, she must either move the 
trays or move her chair. 


REALLY don’t ex- 

pect any of you to 
check the “True” box in 
this question. I feel quite 
sure all of you have 
done better than this in 
your own offices. Now, 
I'd like you to tell your- 
self what layout is best: 
Wheel-type files, verti- 
cal files, or horizontal sliding trays. After you’ve 
answered the question, tell yourself the reasons why 
you believe your choice is best. 

When I read the articles in the several magazines 
which devote space to office problems and solutions I 
read with particular attention those which describe 
“model” offices. Like each of you, I hope to get some 
indication of progress being made in office furniture. 

I recently saw one with the title, “A Modern Fac- 
tory Office.” As is the usual practice, the article had 
excellent photographs with vivid descriptions. The 
sales manager’s office, for example, was described as 
having “a solid rose carpet, green leather lounge and 
pull-up chairs, two brown leather arm-chairs, and a 
pedestal-type, walnut finished desk.” I have no ques- 
tions about the colors. They are probably correct. I 
never know consciously whether a color is appropriate 
or not. Like the rest of you, I just feel it. 

I have, however, a query about the double-pedestal 
desk, remembering that this is a sales manager’s office 
which presumably will be used for frequent consulta- 
tions with customers and with salesmen. Also, it is 
probable that designs, sketches, and reports will re- 
ceive much attention. 

Now, how many of you can come up with the right 
answers to the following questions about desks? 


5. QUESTION : 

This is the most efficient 
layout and the best 
practice for the purpose 
of checking and posting 
to ecard records. 

TRUE im 
FALSE = 
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OST 
mark this one false. 





6. QUESTION : 


A standard, double-ped- 


of you will 


estal desk is the best to I chose it only as an 


supply an executive who example because it car- 
. ¢ . ‘ "30 * ae 66 , 
te eatite te comealbatien ried the banner, “model 
. office.” Now, since you 
and entertaining. ; M 
answered _ this question 
ry 
Prue about 


CL) correctly, how 
FALSE C] this one? 
7. QUESTION : FEEL assured that 
I got you that time. 


Here is a very simple 


Each of our executives 


who should has one of 


the new desks with over- question, one that 


hangs. If not, he holds should give you no diffi- 
his conferences around culty = ny It is 
am tele te Geant of tie in connection with wheel- 


ik tvpe files. As you know, 
there are two. styles: 
rr =e as 
PRvE CL) The one-hole punch, and 
FALSE C7] the two-hole punch. 


8. QUESTION: EGARDLESS of how 


The one-hole punch is you answered that 
preferred over the two- one, you were wrong if 





hole punch, except when 
it is necessary to do a 
considerable amount of 


you failed to pick me 
up on my _ statement, 
’ 


“there are two styles.’ 
Actually, there are three 


posting. cape 

distinct styles: One-hole 
PRvE CJ punch, two-hole punch, 
FausE C] and no-hole punch; the 


latter 


necessity for punching the holes before cards can be 


obviating the 


inserted. 

The most commonly used machine in any office is, 
of course, the typewriter. All of us are acquainted 
with the appearance of this machine, its keyboard, 
and its operation. We know there are two kinds— 
electrically actuated and manually operated. 


HIS, too, is a “catch” 
question which I feel 
smug 


9. QUESTION: 


The typewriter electric- 
ally actuated is to be comp acently 
preferred over the hand about amend not pre’ 
many of you are going 


operated because of its 
to recall that a type- 


increased speed. 
TRUE C] 
FALSE Cl 


writer with a radically 
different keyboard has 
been developed, and is 
in use in some areas. 

This machine has a scientifically designed keyboard 
built on the basis of distributing the work-load more 
evenly over all the fingers of both hands. The standard 
keyboard compels a range of from 1.3 per cent to 
22.9 per cent distribution, whereas the new keyboard 
provides a range of 8.1 per cent to 18.5 per cent 


distribution. (Continued on page 32) 
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Annual Reports Get 
A Face Lifting 


Caterpillar Tractor Company won an “‘Oscar’’ for 
the second consecutive year for its annual reports. 
But these reports featured more than Koda- 

chromes and fancy layouts. They have helped to 
take the “‘double talk’’ out of double-entry book- 
keeping in reporting on the company’s progress 


S CORPORATE annual reports 

for 1946 come in, it is evident 
that changes in financial state- 
ments are under way. These 
changes involve both format and 
terminology. The movement is to- 
ward greater simplicity and the 
elimination of words which, in 
technical accounting terms, have 
a meaning different from that in 
everyday usage. 

Among the major corporations 
which have adopted revised types 
of financial statements are: Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor, Duplan, Electrolux, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Johns-Manville, 
Keystone Steel, Union Oil, and 
United States Steel. 

A comparison of the financial 
statements of these companies 
shows some striking similarities 
and some interesting differences. 
Throughout the statements there 
is, however, a trend which seems to 
indicate the underlying thinking is 
substantially the same in most 
cases. The financial statements of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, [Illinois, illustrate this 
trend in new forms and in new 
terminology. 

Caterpillar dissatisfaction with 
its financial statements first be- 
came evident in 1937 when its con- 
ventional statements were supple- 
mented by informal statements in 
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which the forms were changed and 
the conventional accounting de- 
scriptions were expanded in every- 
day language. For the next 7 years 
Caterpillar continued its use of 
both formal and informal state- 
ments. In 1944 it adopted a single 
set of statements which attempted 
to capture the best elements of 
both the conventional and ex- 
planatory statements. 

These changes in the company’s 
financial statements have been 
further developed. The results are 
shown in the accompanying repro- 
ductions from Caterpillar’s annual 
report for last year. 

Speaking recently before the 
Illinois Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, W. Blackie, Cater- 
pillar vice president, comments: 

“In considering the problem, we 
conceived our job to be one of 
making the results of a somewhat 
technical process reasonably in- 
telligible to an ordinary citizen 
who was neither blessed nor handi- 
capped with any special training. 
But note that we were concerned 
with the results rather than the 
process. The art of accounting did 
not, therefore, have to be obscured 
by the technique of bookkeeping. 

“Ours were not to be statements 
of accountants, by accountants, 
for accountants. They were to be 
plain statements of informed 


opinion, uncompromising in their 
truthfulness—which, for this par 
ticular purpose, means that, within 
the limits of accepted accounting 
principles and of our very human 
abilities, they were to rest on judg 
ments and estimates divorced of 
fancy and prejudice. And where 
such a presentation might possibly 
be misleading, there would have to 
be clarifying interpretation. With 
out sacrificing any of these great 
attributes for mere popularity, the 
statements also had to be stripped 
of confusing language and divert- 
ing complexity of form. 

“The statements would, of 
course, still have to be true (ac- 
counting-wise) yet readily convey 
to the lay reader a reasonably cor- 
rect comprehension of just what 
the statements were meant to 
convey. 

“And what were the statements 
mean to convey? We thought we 
knew—colloquially : 

“1. How are we doing—in terms 
of: (a) What did we get in? (b) 
What did we do with it? (c) What’s 
left? (d) How is it left? 

“2. Is that good or bad? These 
being relative terms, we _ inter- 
polate: Is that better or worse? So 
that those who choose to do so 
might guess at a conclusion to: 

“3. Where do we go from here? 

“We had to give not only the 
facts of economic life for the 
period covered by the report but 
had to give them in such a way as 
would help the reader view them 
with a sense of proportion and 
perspective. 

“In approaching the problem it 
was natural we should attempt to 
appraise, first, those matters which 
seemed to give the general reader 
the most difficulty and create the 
greatest misunderstanding. 
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calendar year 1946 Oeceniber 34.1946 
Sales 128,437,494 Current asset 
ted e 
Cm Cash $ 6,000,822 
Inventones brought forward trom previous year $ 32,086,876 United States T y Notes - Tax 10,790,232 
Receivab ate 
Add: Costs incurred during year eal 16,036,096 
Materials, supplies, services purchased, etc $78,309,077 ae $32,827,150 
S ma ae 
Wages, salaries, company contributvons for group insurance, retirement 44,054,199 
plan, unemployment insurance and cold age benefits $2,183,569 Deduct: C , $76,881,349 
yuct: 
Portion of cost of buildings, machinery and equipment allocated to peer Payat $13,961,943 
operations (depreciation) . 1,388,035 Federal tax $4,365,468 
Interest (net) (54,130) Deduct: United States Trea Tax Serves C (4,365,468) 13,961,943 
Federal income tax after deducting $808,681 computed urder “carry Net c 15) 2.919,406 
back” provisions of Internal Revenue Code . _2.a6 € 5 insurance. taxes, etc. cost a e operations 128.206 
134 293.226 Land, busldings. machinery and equipment cost not allocated to operations 
= {statement 20,677,509 
$166, 380,102 Patents, trade marks ang ott tated at nominal amount 1 
Deduct: Inventories carried forward to next year 44,054,199 $83,725,122 
—— Deduc: Ten year febent 20,000 
Costs allocated to year 122,325,903 = 000 
‘ Net asset $63,725,122 
Derived fr - 
a sg 
Profit for year $ 6,111,991 Capital stock, common stated capital (statement 7) $23,148,777 
Profit employed ent 7) 40,580,345 
Add: Profit employed in the business at beginning of year 40,115,474 al 
= $63,725,122 
$ 46,227,065 =e 
CAPITAL STOCK 
Deduct: Dividends of $3 per share paid in cash during year 5,646,720 Number of shares 
— Authorized Issued 
Profit employed in the business at end of year $ 40,580,345 Preterred tve percent cumulative par value $100 per share 250,000 None 
= . Common without nomnal of pat value 2.500.000 1 882.240 
independent auditors’ repert 
To the Board of Directors of 
Caterpiliar Tractor Co. 
We have examined the statement of financial position of Caterpillar Tractor Co. as of December 31. 1946, and the to portal” pay. present tarrly the position of the company at December 31, 1946, and the results of the operations tor 


related statement of operations for the year then ended Our examunation was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards applicable in the circumstances, and included such tests of the accounting records and 
other supporting evidence and such other procedures as we considered necessary 

In out opinion. the accompanying financial statements | and 2 with the explanations in the management's report 
felating to physical inventories taken during the yeat and possible liabilities arrsing from suits for retroactive “portal 


the year ended on that date in cont 
with that of the preceding yeas 





supplementary stat 
CHICAGO. January 25. 194 


We have made annual examinations of the 
3 to 7 tavrly pres 


ormity with generally accepted accounting principles apphed on a basis consistent 


accounts of the company since incorporation and, 1 ous opinion, the 
nt the hrstorical financial data tor the years included therein 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO 


These two statements from Caterpillar’s 1946 annual report reflect some of the changes the company has developed since 
1937. Simplifying the form and terminology so results could be easily understood by the lay reader was the chief aim 


“A review of past ex- 
periences then led us to recall some 
fairly definite impressions: One of 
the troubles with the balance sheet 
was that it balanced. Something 
called surplus was plugged in to 
make it balance. Capital was 
grouped with the liabilities rather 
than with the assets. Reserves did 
not seem to be reserves in the usual 
sense of the word. 

“With these points for a start, 
we tried to place ourselves in the 
position of the untrained reader 
looking in, rather than the trained 
accountant looking out. The fund- 
amental difference seemed to be 
that, while the latter knew his 
debits from his credits, the former 
was blissfully ignorant of such 
subtle distinctions. Double-entry 
bookkeeping—which, as a mode of 
thinking, is perhaps the trained 
accountant’s greatest asset—had 
created an equation which could 
only puzzle the layman left to 
wonder why the sum of the things 


our 
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on the left was always the same as 
the sum of the things on the right. 
His own affairs, he hoped, would 
never get into such a sorry state of 
unprogressive equilibrium. 

“But trial-balance thinking did 
not have to be extended from the 
general ledger to the published 
financial statements; the 
general public did not have to be 
subjected to the technicalities of 
the system. So we attempted to 


and 


destroy some of the undue influence 
which bookkeeping 
has had upon the presentation of 
results 
column 
were deducted from assets to arrive 


double-entry 


by adopting a. single- 


form in which liabilities 
at the total owner capital invested 
in the business. 

“First of the questions prompted 
by this arrangement was whether 
all of the liabilities should be de- 
ducted from all of the assets or 
whether there should be an inter- 
mediate step to recognize the con- 
ventional segregation of so-called 


and current liabili- 
of the total treat- 
greater simplicity. 


current assets 
ties. In favor 
ment was its 
This method would also have been 
more consistent with the going- 
concern basis upon which the state- 
ments are presented since it would 
involved a somewhat 


not have 


artificial distinction between de- 
ferred charges for inventories and 
for plant and equipment—neither 
of which can have any going- 
concern utility without the other. 

“Conventional current items 
were grouped and a balance struck 
to arrive at what we describe as 
‘net current assets.’ The complica- 
tion, we felt, was not too great for 
most of those who might attempt 
to understand the statement; and 
such treatment would, presumably, 
be helpful to accountants, bankers, 
investment analysts, and others 
who were in the habit of thinking 
in terms of ‘current’ relationships. 
Loan agreements and other credit 


instruments (Continued on page 46) 
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Firestone and other large tire distributors have been forced to establish their 


own stores. And to survive, the stores now sell a vast array of merchandise 


rie- 








Are your products sold through enough different chan- 
nels? Today, few manufacturers can build sufficient 


volume by sticking to one channel of distribution as 


they once did. A study of the expanding facilities of 
distribution which offer more opportunities to sell 





BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


GOOD distribution system was 

once the shortest possible route 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer. This is no longer neces- 
sarily true. It may now be the 
longest route. In fact, today, the 
more a distribution system is com- 
plicated, the more it is likely to be 
simplified. Or, to express the 
thought less paradoxically, the 
more automatic it becomes. 

The purpose of scientific distri- 
bution is to get goods into con- 
sumption in the most economical 
and most efficient way possible. 
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Consumption, and not how it may 
be attained, is the objective. With- 
out a well-functioning distribution 
system, goods may be plentiful and 
cheap near the point of production 
and not be available elsewhere, or 
only at very high prices. 

Let us take brooms, as an 
example: Benjamin Franklin, who 
originated so many things, is said 
to have started the broomcorn in- 
dustry in this country. He saw a 
whiskbroom in England and 
brought it back home with him. He 
noticed a few seeds on it; planted 


erated Storeyt. £ 





The so-called variety store may trend tof dry goods 


in either case, it offers a tremendous magproducts, | 


\ 


them. From this small beginning, 
broomcorn became an important 
crop. By 1825, it was grown ex- 
tensively in the Mohawk Valley in 
New York. The farmers not only 
grew the corn, but made brooms 
out of it. There was no established 
market for brooms. So the farmers 
had to create it. They did so by 
peddling their handiwork in nearby 
villages. 

After a time, broommakers set 
up shops in the towns, notably in 
Amsterdam. Gradually, the farm- 
ers discontinued broommaking, and 
sold their corn to the craftsmen in 
town. These men distributed their 
production in an_ ever-widening 
circle—first to peddlers, then to 
general stores. The craftsmen be- 
came manufacturers. Jobbers were 
established who added brooms to 
their lines and sold them to several 
types of stores. 

In the meantime, the growing of 
broomcorn spread westward. To- 
day it is centered in the Southwest 
—Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, etc. During the war, one 
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products, once sold only in other stores 
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Colorado farmer who guessed right 
and planted heavily got a check 
for $125,000 for -his crop. This 
was probably more than the entire 
industry once grossed. 

The manufacture of brooms has 
been extended to other sections, 
although it is still based around 
Amsterdam. The broomcorn dealer 
has become a factor in the in- 
dustry. He buys from farmers, 
bales the corn, and ships it to 
Eastern manufacturers and_ to 
broom factories in other places. 
Associations have grown up in the 
business — for instance, the Na- 
tional Broomcorn Dealers Associa- 
tion and the National Broom 
Manufacturers Association. 

While the vacuum cleaner and 
other mechanical cleaning devices 
have hurt the broom business, it is 
still a sizable industry. About 35 
million are bought annually for 
homes, and huge quantities are 
used in factories, warehouses, and 
industry generally. And the mill 
supply house has entered the 
broom distributing system. 
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With the spread of dairying, chicken-raising, and cattle production, the feed 
store is growing rapidly in importance, and expanding the lines it now sells 


Thus a product that once moved 
directly from grower to user, over 
a route of only a few miles, now 
crisscrosses in a labyrinthian pat- 
tern all over the nation. It is no 
longer a simple or direct system of 
distribution, but it is an efficient 
one. At least it gets the job done. 

The poultry and egg business 
used to be very simple. A farmer 
had a few chickens, as a side line. 
The hens hatched out their own 
eggs; or the eggs were consumed 
in the farm home, or sold in a near- 
by market. A rooster or two, or a 
pair of broilers, or an old hen, 
were killed occasionally for the 
farmer’s table. Once in a _ while 
dressed poultry or live poultry 
may have been sold in town. That 
was about all there was to it. 

On tens of thousands of farms 
the “business” is still conducted 
that way. But today the com- 
mercial end of it is a vastly rami- 


fied industry. A baby chick 
hatchery in Connecticut buys its 
eggs from farmers in Maine, 


Vermont, Massachusetts, and other 
ry’ 

places. These farmers may spe- 

cialize in producing eggs for 

hatcheries. The hatchery is their 

market, at least during certain 


seasons. 
































A thousand other hatcheries 
buy eggs from tens of thousands 
of other farmers in many states. 
These hatcheries express the chicks 
all over the country. They go to 
back-yard farmers, to regular 
farmers, to full-time chicken farm- 
ers, and to the big poultry “fac- 
tories” who turn out broilers on a 
mass production basis. Today the 
egg may travel back and forth for 
a thousand or more miles before it 
reaches the consumer in its final 
form. Specialization certainly has 
complicated the distribution of the 
egg and poultry business, but in 
doing so it has raised it from no 
more than a source of pin money 
for farm women to a major 
industry. 

The dairy industry furnishes an 
even more graphic example that a 
distribution line today is not the 
shortest distance between producer 
and consumer. On the contrary, it 
is a maze of complexities. From a 
very simple business in which farm- 
ers produced milk and butter for 
their own use and for sale at near- 
by points, it has become a vast in- 
dustry with a distribution system 
that sprawls the nation. 

There are hundreds of large cor- 


porations distributing, processing, 
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Today's Tangled Web of Distribution 


Mr. and Mrs. Consumer — 


Buy cosmetics at the variety store 


Buy drugs and medicines at the chain grocery store 


Buy cigars and tobacco at the drug store 


Bought a washing machine from a tire store 


Bought a kitchen range from an auto supply store 


Bought a radio receiver from a chain jewelry store 


Bought a set of dishes from a roadside store 


Bought silver belt buckles from a saddle shop 


Bought furniture from a mail-order house 


Had their photographs taken in adepartment store 


Buy men’s socks at the cigar store 


Bought 1947 automobile—that’s nobody’s business 


manufacturing, and canning milk 
and milk products. There are large 
associations of dairy farmers en- 
gaged in the processing and the 
distribution of their product. As 
the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association stated in a recent 
advertisement, “It takes facilities 
to get milk from farm to market.” 
And the League has these facilities 
—193 receiving plants, 16 dis- 
tributing organizations, 10 manu- 
facturing plants, 650 large tank 
trucks, etc. 

There are several milk by-prod- 
uct businesses that are huge in- 
dustries in themselves. Ice cream is 
one; cheese is another. Milk prod- 
ucts are used extensively in the 
bakery and confectionery indus- 
tries, and in the manufacture of 
other foods. 

Probably the most interesting 
departure of milk from straight- 
line distribution is its growing use 
2? 


in nonedible industries. It is the 
base of an important paint — 
casein paint. It is used in making 
certain plastics. And now a yarn is 
processed out of it from which 
clothing is made. 

There are many reasons for this 
growing complexity of present-day 
distribution : 

1. The Laboratory: The indus- 
trial laboratory is bringing forth 
new things in a_ never-ending 
stream. It would not be easy to 
count quickly the large number of 
whole new industries that have 
sprung from coal, cotton seed, 
corn, petroleum, citrus fruit, iron 
ore, soy beans, cocoanuts, trees, to 
mention just a few basic materials. 

Manufacturers in these fields are 
constantly finding their lines in- 
creasing and are confronted with 
the necessity of reaching for 
markets that to them are new and 
strange. Obviously, every new field 


a manufacturer or producer en- 
ters, every new product he adds or 
every new use he develops, compli- 
cates his distribution: problem. In 
the first place, every additional 
thing he has to sell increases the 
total distance his production has 
to travel. The more markets, the 
greater is the average distance 
from production likely to be. 

A distribution line is like an oil 
pipe line. To keep the oil flowing a 
pump is required every few miles. 
Likewise to keep distribution flow- 
ing, the product must pass through 
a long series of distributing facili- 
ties of one kind or another. 

Also the more different kinds of 
products a manufacturer makes, 
the more different types of dis- 
tributing facilities he will require. 
One-way street distribution is im- 
possible under these conditions. 

Take the Glidden Company as 
an example of how lines are today 
spreading out into many fields. It 
started out as a paint manufac- 
turer. The ingredients it used in 
paint led it into other businesses: 
First into foods; then Naval 
stores; then metals and pigments. 
Now it has found soy beans to be 
a source of the male hormone and 
it is in the pharmaceutical busi- 
ness. Glidden long ago bid good- 
bye to one-way distribution. 

Or take the Koppers Company, 
Inc. In a recent advertisement it 
gives an idea of a few of the many 
trade channels its products enter. 
It reads, “You saw a Koppers 
product in use today—when you 
crossed the road and saw that 
orchard (being sprayed) — or 
watched the train—or bought a 
new dress—or left your car for re- 
pair—or ordered roofing—or took 
your vitamins—or made a phone 
call.” 

2. Integration: All integration 
does not spring from the develop- 
ment of new products in laborato- 
ries. Lines are broadened in vari- 
ous ways and for many reasons. 
Regardless of why they are 
broadened or how extensively, the 
result is the same—the distribution 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Many a company is earn- 
ing profits today because 
of the good salesmanship 
of a decade past. And 
many a company is today 
insuring its future profits 
by the kind of good selling 
its men are doing now. 
How a salesman insures 
repeat orders, and stores 
up a big volume for the 
time when it is needed 





BY 
JOHN GARTH 


(A. Devaney, Inc. Photo) 


Today's Selling and 


‘Tomorrow's Profit 


EFORE me is an old 

manual, written and prepared 
by a once-famous sales manager, 
for a group of salesmen that 
chalked up great records in the 
days before chain broadcasting, 
electric refrigeration, and Diesel- 
electric locomotives. 

The first sentences in this old 
sales manual read, “Salesmanship 
is a fight. Make no mistake about 
it. If you are not a fighter, you 
cannot succeed as a salesman.” 

The writer of this sales manual 
goes on to state that salesmanship 
is, “First, a fight to get in to see 
the prospect; a fight to win his 
attention; a fight to make him 
listen; a fight to induce him to 
sign the order.” 

There was a time when nearly 
everybody thought of selling as a 
constant battle of wits—a fight 


sales 
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between the salesman and _ the 
prospect or buyer. They fought 
over price ; they fought over terms ; 
they fought over every condition 
of the order. 

Then they gradually 
better. They do not fight today. 
They join hands, the salesman and 
the buyer, and both work for a 
mutual understanding, a mutual 
agreement, and a mutual profit. 

The biggest corporation in the 
world makes it a point never to 
buy anything from a supplier who 


learned 


is losing money on the goods or 
services sold. It actually does not 
even want its buyers to listen to a 
salesman who says his company is 
willing to lose money just to ob- 
tain a foothold with this great 
corporation. And I am told that a 
salesmen 


surprising number of 


come into this company with just 


such a plea for a “trial order.” 

A great mail-order house goes 
to considerable expense, at times, 
to help its suppliers earn a profit 
on what it buys from them. It, too, 
is not interested in the quick bar- 
gain in which the supplier fails to 
earn a profit. 

Obviously, there is nothing 
smacking of pious philanthropy or 
a distorted sense of generosity or 
business ethics in the policies of 
these two great buyers. It is simple 
business sense. They want their 
sources of supply to be strong, to 
continue in business. They know 
that beating down prices is no way 
to help suppliers stay in business. 

Perhaps the greatest discovery 
in business was the full realization 
that salesmanship is NOT a fight, 
a battle, or a duel of sharpest wits. 
Salemanship in the highest sense is 
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two men, or two companies, or 
groups of men, working together 
to find a way in which a profit can 
be earned by both from trading 
with each other. 

Any other type of salesmanship, 
or buymanship, is a short-term 
deal, a “catch ‘em once” proposi- 
tion, in which both parties run a 
severe risk of losing money. 

Business has discovered that 
nearly all one-time sales create an 
actual loss. Hence business is in- 
terested today only in the kind of 
salesmanship that insures a very 
high incidence of repeat orders. 
Only when a company obtains a 
fairly large proportion of its busi- 
ness almost without salesmanship, 
does that business begin to earn 
adequate profits. 

Now this statement 
questioned. It may be argued that 
in normal times all business comes 


may be 


only as a result of vigorous sales- 
manship or solicitation. This is not 
true. While the salesman may ac- 
tually bring in business, much of 
the business each good salesman 
brings in is the result of good 
salesmanship which he exerted 
upon the customer a long time in 
the past. Let me illustrate this by 
one incident which shows what I 
mean. 

A young fire insurance salesman 
was sent to take over a branch 
office. One of the first jobs he did 
was to make a careful appraisal 
of an important client’s insurance 
coverage. He discovered several 
badly written policies which did 
not give the client the coverage 
needed. Explaining this situation 
and pointing out the possibilities 
of much heavier losses than an- 
ticipated in case of fire, the sales- 
man induced the client to commit 
himself for considerably higher 
premiums than he had been paying. 
A year or two later this client 
suffered a fire. Only because of the 
young salesman’s forethought did 
he recover his losses through the 
adequate insurance the young man 
had sold him. 

That salesman no longer has to 
do a selling job with this client. 
He gets all this client’s insurance, 
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without selling. So long as he con- 
tinues to serve the client well, the 
business will come to him; and it is 
difficult to believe that any kind of 
salesmanship can take the business 
away from him. 

One more point. In the early 
‘areer of a mid-western insurance 
agency an office supply dealer ex- 
tended credit which was of great 
assistance to the new insurance 
company. More than that, the 
dealer went out of his way to serve 
this company superlatively well. 
Today that insurance company is 
a hundred times bigger than the 
office supply dealer. 

But the insurance company con- 
tinues to patronize the same office 
supply dealer, because its president 
has ordered everyone who has any 
buying authority to give the busi- 
ness—other things being equal—to 
this dealer who helped the company 
when it was young and needed help. 

This is what we refer to when 
we say that the profitable com- 
pany must obtain a lot of its busi- 
ness from the good salesmanship 
its men exerted in the past. An- 
other way of saying it would be to 
put it this 
profits are the result of today’s 


way: ‘'Tomorrow’s 
good salesmanship. 

Today it may be well to ask: 
Is the kind of salesmanship we are 
delivering today insuring  to- 
morrow’s profit? In some cases, 
today’s salesmanship seems to be 
insuring nothing but losses for to- 
morrow. But, on the whole, we be- 
lieve today’s salesmanship is on a 
higher plane than ever before. We 
do not hold with those who decry 
the present-day salesman because 
he no longer bows and scrapes and 
bemeans himself for a small order. 

I overheard a salesman saying 
the other day, “Frankly, I doubt 
if our deliveries will come up to 
these samples today. These are the 
samples the sales department sends 
me, but I do not want to promise 
that every piece of merchandise is 
going to equal them. I do not want 
you to buy if you expect to return 
every item which is not quite as 
perfect as this sample.” 

Can you imagine a salesman of 


20 years ago engaging in such 
‘andor? But this salesman is say 
ing himself future trouble. He i, 
preparing the buyer for the day 
when he opens a shipment and find, 
the workmanship a little unde: 
par; the finish not fully up to pr 
war standards. 

The buyer and salesman whi 
work together on this basis a: 
forming a valuable business con 
nection which will bring long-teri) 
profits to both. In today’s selling. 
sales management almost ever) 
where is stressing the idea that th, 
right relationship between sales 
man and buyer enhances the profit 
possibilities to both, and insures 
a long-term relationship which i. 
vital to profit maintenance. 

Recently a producer called an 
equipment salesman to inquir 
about a modern, automatic, high 
speed production machine. “Will 
our volume of business warrant in 
vestment in this machine?” was tly 
prospect’s inquiry. 

“T don’t know,” the salesman 1 
plied. “Tell me more about the 
type of runs you will have for it, 
the quantities produced from onc 
setup, the total volume of work 
you will have for the machine.” 

The salesman took the figures. 
studied them, and came back with 
this opinion. He said: 

“On the basis of your present 
volume, the machine is not justi- 
fied. Now if you are planning to 
expand your volume, if you could 
obtain longer runs, or if you 
expect to sell longer runs in the 
future, this automatic unit is a 
money-making possibility for you. 
I can’t answer your question fully 
as to the future, but on the basis 
of your operations today I advise 
against the purchase.” 

This might 
rationalized his reasoning into the 
belief that the 
probably need the machine in tl« 
future, that it was none of his 
business if the purchase was per- 
haps premature. He had the ma- 


salesman have 


company would 


chine for sale, and ready for de- 
livery. But he chose the long-pull 
policy against the short-term. 
quick sale. 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 


Thea new symbol, identifies the world’s best-known line of 


business machines. It is introduced as Burroughs’ long-range, 


far-reaching program of research and product development 
reaches full postwar tempo. Expect the finest in machines, 


in counsel and in service wherever you see this symbol. 


ADDING - CALCULATING - ACCOUNTING - BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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‘Timesaving Plan 


For Filing 





Terminal digit filing plan for large quantities of serially 
numbered documents cuts finding time, increases ac- 
curacy, also speeds handling, and increases flexibility 





HE obvious way to file numbered 

documents, such as_ checks, 
vouchers, insurance policy appli- 
cations, and any other material 
bearing serial numbers, is numeri- 
cally. This has been traditional, 
despite the frequent observation 
that it has many disadvantages in 
voluminous files. The larger the 
serially numbered 
inefficient it 


quantity of 
papers, the more 
becomes. 

Where numeric filing is used, it 
is self-evident that the most re- 
cently created documents will bear 
the highest numbers and these will 
tend to be the most active docu- 
ments from the point of view of 
reference and use. This inevitably 
creates a situation in which the 
file clerks, seeking to file newly 
created documents, get in each 
other’s way and restrict or slow 
down access to the newer portion 
of the files by persons who must 
refer to active documents. 

On the other hand, references 
are comparatively infrequent to 
the oldest part of the file and in- 
crease gradually in number in- 
versely with the age of the filed 
material. Even from a personnel 
point of view in the filing depart- 
ment this is bad. Girls working on 
the active sections may feel they 
are being overworked, while those 
assigned to the older parts have 
sinecures which they may or may 
not appreciate. 

Nevertheless, 


because numeric 
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filing is the obvious and traditional 
way to file almost everything with 
serial numbers from accounts pay- 
able vouchers to zoological speci- 
men identifications, it is still widely 
used despite the availability of an 
alternate method which has all of 
its advantages and none of its 
drawbacks. 

This is the tested and proved 
terminal digit guide system. In 
essence, terminal digit filing is 
merely reversed numeric filing, in 
which groups of figures are read 
from right to left instead of from 
left to right. 

Pioneered 
Remington Rand Inc., it has been 
adopted extensively for such ap- 
plications as filing motor vehicle 
registrations, licenses, 
vehicle 


commercially by 


: ’ 
drivers 
serial and motor 


by state govern- 


motor 
numbers, ete. 
ments, and for filing policies and 
policy applications by life and 
casualty insurance companies, as 
well as by other business organiza- 
tions, in which there is a large 
volume of filing of numeric 
material. 

The method is neither difficult 
nor confusing. In _ conventional 
numeric filing, the number 3,760,- 
143 would be filed between 3,760,- 
142 and 3,760,144. Not so, how- 
ever, in terminal digit files. 
Instead, this is broken 
down into three groups of digits: 

376 01 43 


Primary 


number 


Final Secondary 


It would, therefore, be filed behind 
primary guide 43 in a compara 
tively behin« 
secondary guide 01 behind primar) 
guide 43 in a file in which bot), 
primary and secondary guides ar 
necessary for efficient operation. 
Final figures are always ar 
ranged in strict numeric sequenc 
So in a terminal digit file, 3,760, 
143 would be found between cards 
3,750,143 and 3,770,143 whethe: 
primary and secondary or primar, 


small file, and 


guides alone were in use. The 
primary guides are supplied in sets 
of 100 numbered from 00 to 99. 
When secondary guides are sup- 
plied, they carry both the primary 
and secondary numbers; for 
example, 00-00; 01-00; 02-00; 
03-00 . . . 00-43; 01-43; 02-43... 
97-99 ; 98-99 ; 99-99. 

The Records Analysis and In- 
stallation Department of the Sys- 
tems Division of Remington Rand 
Inc. has had wide experience in in- 
stalling terminal digit files and in 
instructing users in their operation 
in both commercial and Govern- 
ment file departments. From its 
experience and the experience of 
users it is apparent that, as com- 
pared to conventional numeric 
filing, terminal digit files have at 
least the following 9 advantages: 

1. Speed of filing. Fixed loca- 
tion of material eases the work of 
the file clerks by having all sections 
identical. A home office life in- 
surance company has estimated a 
saving of 33 1/3 per cent in filing 
time compared to regular numeri- 
cal filing. 

2. Error is eliminated as nearly 
as possible. Secondary guide tabs 
are located near to the numbe: 
being filed. Double captions on the 
secondary guides help to check 
against the last four numbers o! 
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Tem couric) Corporation keeps i 


A Columbia Records engraver inspects every groove to insure 
that no fleck of dust has caused a bubble in the electroplating 
of the ‘‘mother’’. This is the ‘‘mother” of an electrical transcrip- 
tion manufactured by Columbia Records for exclusive use by 
radio stations. It is from the “mother” that the ‘‘stampers’ for 
alo laitlel Mola-titlale Mo) Ma iceldel Mole Mulolel 
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Payroll Records 


on Nationals ! 


View of National Payroll Machine at Columbia 
Recording Corporation, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Preparing payroll records and writing the checks 
for some 1,400 employees each week is no small 
accounting task. But the National Payroll Machine 
makes short work of just such accounting problems 
—producing at one location Columbia's whole 
weekly payroll quickly and efficiently. 

National Payroll Machines prepare for Co- 
lumbia, at one operation, the employee's statement 
of earnings and deductions, employee's earnings 
record, and payroll summary record. All entries are 
clear, legible, and easily understood. And all are 
proved correct at the time of writing—thus obviating 
discrepancies due to human error. 

In businesses of every size and type, National 
Payroll Systems are meeting the varied demands 
of individual plant practices, methods, and deduc- 
tions. By setting up pre-determined totals, bal- 
ancing procedure is simplified. All records are made 
at the same time, all are originals, all are exactly the 
same. Let your local National representative study 
your needs, and then make recommendations 
without cost or obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices 


in principal cities. 


Making business 
easier 
for the 
American 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


businessman 
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the material being filed. The color 
arrangement helps in eliminating 
error as well as adding speed to 
the filing. In terminal digit index- 
ing there is less reading into the 
numbers than in a straight numeri- 
cal system, with consequent in- 
creased speed and accuracy. 

3. Savings in filing equipment 
and floor space. When installing a 
terminal digit system the alloca- 
tion of space for each terminal 
digit is determined and the re- 
quired space in filing cabinets 
provided for. 

4. Sorting is simpler. Only a 


100 division sorter is required 


which would be numbered from 00 


to 99. One or two sorts, depending 
on the size of the file, are all that 
are required. The second sort is 
an exact duplication of the first 
using the third and fourth num- 
bers from the right of whatever 
paper is being filed. 

5. Equal distribution of work 
and fixed responsibility. 

6. As the numbers change within 
the file, the distribution remains 
unchanged. In “back-shifting” 
files (where low numbers are pulled 
and high numbers are added) this 
is of particular advantage. 

7. The same guiding arrange- 
ment is used regardless of whether 
numbers are from a low series or a 


high one. For example, in a record 
of 500,000 cards, the same set ot 
primary and secondary guides 
would be used regardless of 
whether the 500,000 cards num 
bered from 1 to 1,000,000 or 
whether they had even greater skip, 
numbering from 1 to 20,000,000 

8. The system is flexible. A fil 
of any size may be expanded or 
contracted as desired, by merel\ 
adding guides or removing them. 

9. Unlimited expansion is pos 
sible as you may start with thx 
smallest file and expand to infinity 
In such an expansion, you would 
never have to change a guide cap 
tion previously installed. 





How a Small Shoe Company Grew Big 


(Continued from page 11) 


new company. About $130,000 was 
put into the company—$30,000 
for machinery and equipment, leav- 
ing $100,000 for working capital. 
After suitable 
plant in Nashville, Jarman and 
Wemyss found a capitalist who 
agreed to build a plant for the 


searching for a 


company at Shelby Avenue and 
Second Street in Nashville. 

The idea from the start—and 
this has been a continuously im- 
portant policy of the company— 
was to manufacture a shoe which 
gave the consumer a little more for 
his money than he had been ac- 
customed to. This basic policy of 
the young company — then the 
Jarman Shoe Company—took the 
form of a well-made calfskin shoe 
to retail at $5.00. Most shoes 
of that price in 1924 were made of 
side leather which would not hold 
a polish. 

When the first samples were 
made up they were shown to other 
manufacturers who promptly 
poked fun at the They 
claimed dealers would not sell such 
shoes at $5.00, but would ask 
a dollar or so more for them. 


idea. 
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More than that, Mr. Jarman 
and Mr. Wemyss had decided to 
price their shoes at $3.50 to the 
dealer, which meant only a 30 per 
cent mark-up in an industry ac- 
customed to a 40 per cent mark- 
up. There were well-informed shoe 
men who thought this to be a hope- 
less policy, which could never be 
sold to the trade. 

But Jarman and Wemyss were 
sure of their ground. They had 
strong convictions that a dealer 
could earn greater profits by tak- 
ing a smaller mark-up and turning 
his stock faster. They were willing 
to back their convictions with a 
determined effort to put over the 
idea. 

To insure their shoes reaching 
the consumer at $5.00, they de- 
cided to stamp the price on the 
soles of each pair of shoes. At this 
time they heard of a complaint a 
consumer made about shoes of this 
price not holding a shine. This was 
because they were made of side 
leather. When the price-stamping 
die was finally made, it carried the 
wording, “Jarman Friendly Five 
Shoes—They Shine.” 


With Mr. Jarman and Mr. 
Lawson managing the plant and 
production, Mr. Wemyss started 
out to sell shoes. His first order 
came from a merchant of South 
Broadway in St. Louis. The second 
vame from a neighborhood mer- 
chant in St. Paul. 

Both merchants 
ordered, and it was soon apparent 
that the idea of a good pair of 
shoes for $5.00, sold with a 
30 instead of a 40 per cent mark 
up, was sound. The young com: 
pany did nearly a million dollars 
in business the first year, turning 
its capital eight times. 

Here, in the first year, two basic 
policies of the company, which are 
still basic today, were tested and 
found sound—a low profit on each 
pair of shoes; a rapid turnover of 
capital. 

J. F. Jarman lived to see many 
of his ideals and ideas succeed in 
his business. He was active up to 
1938, when he died, although he 
had relinquished’much of the man 
agement of the company to his 
associates several years before his 
death. His son, W. Maxey Jarman. 


quickly — re- 
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NEW THE OZALID 
STREAMLINER 





e Reproduces typed, drawn, printed, or photo- 
graphic material in seconds—without stencils. 


e Moderately priced ...designed for the thou- 
sands of offices, drafting rooms, schools and col- 
leges that want these 5 EXTRA VALUES in Print- 


making— 


1. EFFICIENCY! Type, draw, or print 
in usual manner on ordinary translu- 
cent paper...and that’s your “MAS- 
TER,” ready to turn out as many repro- 
ductions as you need. 


SS 

No stencils to cut...no smearing 
...no special filing cabinets... prac- 
tically no limitations as to size. Your 
originals can be up to 42 inches wide, 
any length. A manifold accounting ma- 
chine report a hundred yards long is 
no problem! 


Simply feed it into the Streamliner 
on a roll of Ozalid sensitized paper— 
instead of on Ozalid cut sheets. 


OZALID PRINTS are delivered com- 
pletely dry, ready for immediate use 
—the same size as your original. 


2. SPEED! ONLY 25 seconds to repro- 
duce your standard-size originals as 
easy-to-read positive (not negative) 
prints. 


3. ECONOMY! An 81% x 11-inch re- 
production costs you one cent; 11 x 17 
inches, two cents...and so on. The 
Ozalid Streamliner soon pays for it- 
self...in time, labor, and dollars 
saved, 
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With it, you can establish new, eco- 
nomical business systems— use trans- 


& 


») 
PIA 
lucent records, file cards, ledgers... 


get prints in seconds, whenever 
needed. 


4. VERSATILITY! You can reproduce 
the lines and images of any original in 
black, blue, red, sepia, or yellow .. . on 
paper, cloth, foil, film, or plastic. 
Simply use the Ozalid sensitized ma- 
terial you think best for job at hand; 
e.g., use black-line paper to match origi- 
nal typing . .. DRYPHOTO to produce 


beautiful continuous-tone prints from 
film positives (which can be made from 


any negative) ...OZAPLASTIC to pro- 
duce oilproof, waterproof prints for 
salesmen’s booklets, etc. All prints are 
made in same fast, economical manner. 


5. SIMPLICITY! Now printmaking 
is an easy desk job, automatic in prac- 
tically every detail. 


(A 


Anyone can feed originals and sensi- 
tized material into the Ozalid Stream- 
liner. Prints are delivered on top, 
stacked in order— within easy reach of 
the operator, who does not have to 
leave her chair. 


You can install your Streamliner 
anywhere; it requires only 11 square 
feet of floor space. 

Write today for free, illustrated book- 
let .. . showing all the ways you can use 
the new OZALID STREAMLINER .. . and 
containing actual reproductions — like 
those you can make. 





DEPT. 248 
Gentlemen: . 


Please send New Ozalid Streamliner 
booklet ... containing reproductions 
of drawn, typed, printed, and photo- 
graphic material. No obligation. 


Name 





Daciti 
F 








Cc 





i 


Address_ 








GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF 


Johnson City, New York 


Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 











recently elected board chairman of 
the company, had been associated 
with his father since the very be- 
ginning of the business and was 
elected president in 1932. 

I asked Maxey Jarman what he 
thought were the most important 
policies his father built into the 
organization. In a few minutes he 
jotted down rough notes from 
which emerge eleven policies, de- 
scribed by Mr. Jarman as “basic 


> as contrasted with operat- 


policy’ 
ing policy. These basic policies, 
says Mr. Jarman, determine the 
course of a business. 

1. Select men of the highest 
character. 

2. Steady, constant growth is a 
necessity of a sound business. 

3. Constant 


times far ahead, is necessary for 


planning, some- 
growth. 

4. Intensive specialization, in 
both manufacture and selling, is 
necessary for better-than-average 
results. 

5. Tight control of all opera- 
tions, based on current, not his- 
torical, information about finance, 
stocks, sales. General Shoe takes 
inventory once a month. 

6. Sound, well-planned organi- 
zation structure, with specific re- 
sponsibility placed on all super- 
visors and management men. 

7. Conservative financial struc- 
ture, maintaining a high ratio of 
assets to liabilities at all times. 

8. Rapid capital turnover. 

9. Intensive development of each 
man’s potentialities. 

10. A labor policy, 
which does not include “bargain- 
ing” in the sense of trying to buy 
labor at the lowest possible rate, 
but attempting at all times to pay 
labor the highest possible rates. 

11. Aggressive fighting morale, 
which creates a spirit of team play 
in the organization, plus a strong 
motive for finding the correct solu- 
tion of each problem which chal- 
lenges the company. 

While all of these policies may 
not have been actually articulated 
by J. F. Jarman, founder of the 
company, it is believed most of 


correct 
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General Shoe Corporation 
received a number of 
nominations by readers as 
one of America’s best- 
managed companies. This 
is the first of several arti- 
cles on such companies. 
This report will be con- 
cluded in our next issue. 











them were his ideas. Probably, 
without putting them into so many 
words, as his son Maxey Jarman 
has done, they were the ruling 
policies which were, to a great 
extent, responsible for the com- 
pany’s rapid growth. 

Take the matter of selecting 
men of character. Mr. Jarman’s 
first partner, William H. Wemyss, 
was a man of strong convictions, 
many of them in full agreement 
with Mr. Jarman. The other one 
of the founding partners of the 
company, J. H. Lawson, was a man 
of equally high character who had 
deep convictions about how a shoe 
plant should be operated. 

These three men, working to- 
gether in close harmony, laid down 
the company’s earliest policies, and 
fought to make them click. Both 
Wemyss and Lawson are still 
active in the company today. 
Wemyss says it was Mr. Jarman 
who constantly urged the necessity 
for growth, believing that good 
men could be obtained only if a 
company could show them an op- 
portunity for personal growth. 

Today, General Shoe maintains 
a close supervision of its men, and 
many of its executives have been 
developed from young men who be- 
gan in minor positions in the 
plants. Their progress is closely 
watched and checked, and it is not 
unusual for men to enjoy rapid 
promotion, but only after they 
have been loaded with unusual 
responsibilities and proved by re- 
sults that they are capable of 
mastering difficult situations. 

Another policy which Mr. Jar- 
man, Mr. Wemyss, and Mr. Law- 
son agreed upon was the policy of 


specialization. Many shoe con 
panies have what is known is 
general line salesmen. If a com- 
pany manufactures women’s shoes, 
men’s shoes, and children’s shoes, 
the same salesman often sells al! 
three lines. This has never been thw 
‘ase at General Shoe. Each tine 
the company added a new line of 
shoes, it added a new group of 
salesmen to sell them, and it adde«|t 
new facilities to manufacture then: 
General Shoe 


executives lay great stress on this 


A number’ of 


policy, believing it to be one of t! 

major factors in the company’s 
success. They point out that some 
of the other large shoe companies, 
which once sold almost the entire 
output through general line sales- 


men, have begun to turn to this 


policy of special salesmen for each 


line of shoes. 

During the first 10 years of tlic 
company’s history, which embraces 
the period between 1924 and 194 
(well-remembered by business «as 
extremely difficult years), the com- 
pany suffered from a disastrous 
Hood 
plant for days. 
second factory on Main Street in 
Nashville ; began national advertis- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post: 
opened its first retail store in 
Louisville; started manufacturing 
the Fortune line of men’s shoes; 
changed its name to the General 
Shoe Corporation; opened a new 
factory in Gallatin, and another 
in Tullahoma, Tennessee. 

At the end of the first 10 years 
in business, the company’s annual 
sales were between five and six mil- 
lion dollars. Its organization was 
being rounded out, and many of its 
original policies were being testc«| 
in the most difficult period of 
American business history. Sales 
had increased every year except 
1932. Despite general depressed 
conditions in business,-the com- 
pany was making steady progress, 
and laying the foundations for 
even steadier and more spectacular 
growth which was to follow in 
succeeding years. 


inundated its first 
It occupied a 


which 


(This is part one of a two-part report) 
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Ready, willing and able... 


AND PROMPT 
DELIVERY, TOO! 


Automatic feed, hand-operated Mimeograph brand duplicators 





























MODEL 90—turns out those clear, readable copies 
—in color or in black-and-white—quickly, effi- 
ciently and at low cost. Popular price. 


Easier Stencil Preparation — 
Better Duplicated Copies 
The new high-visibility cushion sheet for use with 


Mimeotype (blue) stencil sheets is a major improve- 
ment in stencil duplicating. 


High visibility —easier on the eyes when typing sten- 
cil and proofreading. Easier, quicker corrections. 


High copy quality, sharp letter outlines, blacker 
reproduction. 


Ask your distributor for details. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MODEL 91—put it to solving those poper work 
problems—get quality results economically. Free 
instruction if needed. Medium price. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. S-447 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


[| Place my order for Mimeograph 
brand duplicator with the distributor nearest me. 


[] Have a salesman call. 


[| Send me more information on Model 


<>The Mimeograph oyaclatemell]e)i(xetreys 
im MADE be A. n DICK line Sages . a. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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21 Questions About Modern Offices 


(Continued from page 17) 


Before I get entirely away from commenting on 
the photographs with which we are all confronted in 
our several publications devoted to the office, I want 
to give just a passing glance at another one which 
merits some discussion. This one portrays an office 
with twelve actuarial clerks, each seated at a stand- 
ard, two-pedestal desk. Resting on each desk is a nice 
modern calculator. Five of these machines were being 
used when the cameraman exposed the film, so they 


are not there for decorative reasons. 


10. QUESTION: 


A standard, two-pedes- 
tal dock is the efficient these clerks should be 
«c . . 
type to supply to clerks es gien ge the spe- 
; ; ‘ a ke wut 4 
whose function requires ciate desks =a re h 
frequent use of calculat- COFMTE cut eaten Aa that 
ine machines a shelf is provided at a 
> . we a 
comfortable level which 


4 — . . oI 
Prue O relieves strain and fa- 
Fase C tigue. Some of you may 


excuse this particular 
lapse from good practice with the statement, ““There’s 
been a war, you know.” Well, there has been. But 
even with a war on, office executives with sufficient 
awareness of the importance of proper equipment 
have been able to find enough 2 x2’s and wallboard to 
build their own temporary tables—and at a very low 
cost compared with ordinary desks. 

Up to this point I have presented questions which 
were very elementary and which should have been 
answered correctly by any office executive without 
study or research. From here on, I am going to ask a 
very different type of question. 

These questions which follow are those to which 
very few of us have the answers, yet they are basic to 
the decisions we are making every day in our jobs of 
specifying equipment, designing systems, and func- 
tioning generally as office executives. My stock reply 
is just the same as yours, “It all depends on the job 
to be done.” That’s one of those half-truths with 
which we rationalize. The truth of the matter is that 
not only will two capable and informed persons very 
often come up with different solutions to the same 
problem, but the same person frequently has two 
different answers for very similar problems. 


11. QUESTION: 

An office manager is requested to overhaul the receiv- 
ing procedure in a plant to conform to normal peace- 
time requirements. He finds that six persons require 
the information about receipt of merchandise. He 
then is confronted with the problem of deciding 
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FEEL certain all of 


you will readily agree 


whether to give each person an individual copy of thy 
receiving report or to route one copy to severa| 
persons. 

It is preferable to give each one of the six person, 
an individual copy of the receiving report even thoug 
in three instances the report is destroyed. 


Trve [] FALsE 


N ANSWERING this kind of question the variable, 

are so numerous and the values almost always sv 
completely unknown that the decision of necessity an| 
by default becomes one of personal opinion or indivi 
ual preference. Or can you honestly refute this stat: 
ment as not being applicable to your organizatio 
because you conduct analytical studies on a balance 
sheet basis showing costs under the various circun 
stances and combinations? 


12. QUESTION : 
You are requested to recommend the type of calculi 
tor to be used in a payroll department for a plant 
where the employees are paid on an hourly rate basis 
A machine calculator is to be preferred over one of 
the several calculating charts which are available for 
payroll work, even though the emplovyee’s rate remains 
constant. 


Trre [J FALsE 


HIS kind of question can be answered only by tiny 

study. How many of you have availed yourselves 

of this method of arriving at the answer? How many 

of you are using machines where you should be using 
charts? 


13. QUESTION: 

In the above situation, instead of hourly rates, tlw 
compensation is based on a combination of piecework 
and guarantees. It is obvious that machine calculators 
are needed. 

It is advisable to purchase gear-driven machines 
rather than keydriven calculators though trained 
operators are available on both machines and there is 
a full-time job for several clerks. 


Trve (J . FALsE 


HIS question, too, requires a time study to be mac 
in order to determine the correct answer. Yet it is 
safe to assume that 90 per cent of all purchases of al! 
calculators is made without anything more than son 
person’s unsupported decision as to the type of ma- 
chine to be used—unsupported, that is, by anything 
but personal preference or a good sales talk. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


LONDON & BIRMINGHAM, MAY 5—16, 


This is your first opportunity in seven years 
to see your old suppliers in Britain and to meet 
new ones. 

Overseas Buyers are invited to Britain for the 
1947 British Industries Fair. It will enable them 
to establish personal contact with the makers of 
the immense range of United Kingdom goods 
displayed in the London (Lighter Industries) and 
Birmingham (Hardware & Engineering) Sections 
of the Fair. The careful grouping of exhibits 


will assist buyers to compare the products of 


BRITAIN PRODUCES THE GOODS 


1947 


competing firms with a minimum of time, trouble 
and expense. Special arrangements to suit in- 
dividual markets can be discussed and terms 
and conditions of business settled direct with 
the manufacturer, since only the actual producer 


or the sole selling agent may exhibit. 


*% For full details of the 1947 Fair apply to the 
nearest British Commercial Diplomatic Officer or 


Consular Officer, or the British Trade Commissioner in 


your area. 
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14. QUESTION: 
After carefully reviewing the job or jobs on which the 
calculators are to be used; and having become 
acquainted with the characteristics of the various 
machines; and having conducted the essential time 
study to relate the two factors, you decide that the 
gear-driven machine is best. Having made this de- 
cision, you now have several more to make. The first 
one is basic. 

The full keyboard calculating machine should be 
purchased rather than the ten-key machine 


True (J Fatse [] 


gee of us has seen offices where both types are 
being used and apparently are satisfactory. It 
may be there is no difference in production, fatigue, or 
accuracy between the two types, but this does not 
seem reasonable. The point is: How many of you know 
the answer? 


15. QUESTION: 


There are now on the equipment market two basic 
types of dictating equipment, acoustical and elec- 
tronic. The electronic type comprises cylinder, disc, 
and wire. The disc-type electronic dictating equipment 
is the most satisfactory for general office use. 


Trre [J Fatse [] 


OWEVER you may answer this question, I would 
be quite surprised if your decision to purchase 
any of the kind of equipment is based upon thorough 
tests both as to dictating and transcribing needs and 
their fulfillment. 


16. QUESTION: 
You have completed a study for an estimating pro- 
cedure and have arrived at the conclusion that the 
system requires the use of five copies of a form. Your 
next problem is to decide on the style of the form. 
For multiple copies, the style of form which com- 
prises sets fastened at the top with interleaved car- 
bons is better than continuous forms, padded sets, or 
single forms. 


True [] Fause [] 


17. QUESTION : 
Your company is moving into new quarters and you 
have been given the responsibility of making all de- 
cisions in connection with illumination. After you re- 
view the various types of lighting available, you 
decide on the installation to be made. 

Semidirect fluorescent lighting is the best type for 
office use, being superior to direct or indirect in- 
‘andescent or fluorescent types. 


True 1 Faust [] 
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18. QUESTION: 
The management suddenly becomes aware that tly 
cost of stationery and forms is a substantial one and 
asks you to make a study to determine if the cost can 
be reduced. You arrive at a conclusion. 

The average office should install equipment for |, 
purpose of making its own forms. 


Trve (] FALseE 


= | 


19. QUESTION: 


You receive a suggestion from your plant engine 
that he assign a staff man to your office to make 
motion studies of various office jobs. You consider 
the proposal and discuss it with other office executives 

Most office jobs could not be measurably improv «d 
through motion analysis and work simplification 
studies. 


True [J Fase 


20. QUESTION: 

A circular arriving at your desk describes a new lig|it 
fixture just placed on the market. This is designed 
specifically for use on typewriters. It is claimed for 
this light that it “is not a luxury—it is a necessity.” 
You ask your lighting expert for advice. 

Given the proper amount of light units delivered to 
the desk top, from 25 to 50 foot-candles, no auxiliary 
lighting can have any appreciable effect on comfort 
or production. 


Troe [J FALSE 


HIS type of questioning could go on for hours, an«d 
cover the entire range of office and clerical prac- 
tices. The amount of information which could b 
classed as authoritative that is not available is enor- 
mous. Why this should be is difficult to determine. One 
reason may be the fact that in comparison with the 
cost of machines and equipment purchased for factory 
use, the cost of a typical office installation is small. 
However, the labor cost of running the office ma- 
chine or working with office equipment is high. We 
may be ignoring the fact that answers to questions 
such as those above, if not correct, may increase our 
office salary expense substantially and thus contribut: 
directly to a poor profit-and-loss statement. 

In the next article we will be guests at an offic 
which has found all the answers and is operating as 
an office should. This is the imaginary headquarters 
of Perfection, Incorporated, where we have been in- 
vited to see into the future: A modern office in opera- 
tion. Before we go, let’s take one more question. 


21. QUESTION: 
Today’s office is modern. 


Trve 2 FatseE _] 
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“Shopping Centers’’ 
Sales Boom 


HE so-called shopping center 

store which usually includes 
food, drug, hardware, variety, and 
soft lines, now being promoted on 
a large scale by Gamble-Skogmo, 
Inc., was described in a recent talk 
by B. C. Gamble, board chairman 
of the organization. 

Mr. Gamble told about a store 

a little auto supply store, as he 
called it —in Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, 
$85,000 a year for 10 years. This 


where sales averaged 
unit was turned into a “one-stop” 


store which enjoyed sales of 


$1,685,000 in 1946. This unit con- | 


sisted of a food store, drug store, 
soft goods, hardware, and auto- 
mobile supplies. Profits in 1946 
were twice as much net as previous 
total sales. 

Nearby, in Watertown, South 
Dakota, there was another Gamble- 
Skogmo store which had averaged 
about $62,000 in sales for 10 
years. With a shopping center 
store, including a food operation, 
sales for 1946 were $1,733,000, 
with profits 314 times greater than 
previous annual sales. 

Mr. Gamble told about stores in 
other towns ranging from 400 to 
2,900 people in which sales run 
from $175,000 to $1,000,000 an- 
nually. Sales are built up by ad- 
vertising “extreme” specials by 
post cards sent to farmers for 
miles around, 

He points out that today the 
Gamble-Skogmo stores are operat- 
ing on a gross profit in the neigh- 
borhood of 13 per cent on the sell- 
ing price. The former margin was 
as high as 21 per cent. He believes 
that a store operating with a 
capital of $20,000 can work on a 
20 per cent margin and thus earn 
a profit of $6,000. With the same 
capital, by working on a 10 per 
cent margin, increased turnover 
and greater volume will result, with 
a probable net profit of $10,000 on 
the same investment. 
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And the “same time” is a lot 
less time than a girl takes to seal 
and stamp a letter... because no girl 
works as fast as a postage meter! 

The postage meter prints any 
kind of stamp required for any 
kind of mail or parcel post... 
prints a postmark, which helps the 
letter get through the postoffice 
faster... prints your advertisement 
on the envelope, too, if you like 
...and seals the flap at the same 
time—all in the turn of a die! The 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
PB) 


= Postage 





meter holds as much postage as you 


wantto put init, protects the postage 
from loss or office wolves...does 
its own accounting automatically ... 
banishes the old-fashioned adhesive 
stamp and stamp-sticking . . . usually 
saves postage as well as time, in the 
little office as well as the big one! 

Like to know more about a 
Pitney-Bowes postage meter? Call 
the nearest PB office right away 


—or write for a little 





illustrated booklet... 


Pitney-Bowes, I[Nc., 2111{Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 
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COMPANY ¢* DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Graphic System to Control Costs 


(Continued from page 9) 


from one percentage figure which is 
given for each department. Besides 
improving the accuracy of our 
reports and serving as an auto- 
matic internal audit, this system 
has made the people in all our key 
positions and field organizations 
cost-conscious by relentlessly polic- 
ing expense distribution. 

“Another accomplishment of 
this system,” Mr. Hill adds, “is 
that we have reduced to a minimum 
the time required in getting out 
reports. For example, this speed- 
up in reports enables top manage- 
ment to look at the operating 
statement for the coming month 
before last month’s figures are 
available from the P. & L. state- 
ment, since this information is 
available through the daily and 
weekly reports for the past 
month.” 

To explain how this system 
works for Cribben & Sexton, here 
is the way Mr. Hill outlines the 
break-even principle, and what he 
calls the “volume flea” concept 
used to establish a variable budget 
in guiding company policy. 

“The fundamental of break- 
even is the point at which cost and 
sales are equal. For example, we 
know that for most companies 
their fixed costs plus about 75 per 
cent of their sales will equal their 
total costs. We know, too, that 
their break-even point will vary 
with their production methods and 
sales prices just as their budget 
will change. For this reason, a 
break-even point is static only to 
the extent of our knowledge and 
determination to keep it so. 

“Companies that do not realize 
that their break-even point must 
be constantly and vigilantly pre- 
served in a healthy state will go 
through the same red ink pains 
occasioned by the epidemic of the 
decade after World War I. 

“Here’s an illustration of the 
significance of a break-even point. 


Suppose a salesman is allowed 5 
cents per mile for automohil 
traveling expense. He averayes 
1,000 miles per month for all his 
calls. Let us assume his total 
operating expenses are garage 
rent at $30 per month, and 2 cents 
per mile for gasoline. We then 
have: 
Allowance: 

1,000 miles @ 5 cents per mile... 50.10 


Expense: 
Co ee eee $30.00 
Gasoline (1,000 miles 
@ 2 cents per mile)... 20.00 


Total 350.00 


“At 1,000 miles per month the 
allowance and the expense are 
equal, so the salesman breaks even. 

“Now suppose the picture 
changes. Business booms, sales in- 
crease, and he now travels 2,000 
per month and is bitten by the 
‘volume flea.’ 

“The salesman reasons that, with 
doubled mileage, he can afford to 
move to better and more convenient 
garage quarters. So he spends $45 
per month for rent. At the same 
time, his firm is also bitten by the 
‘volume flea’ and_ reduces his 
mileage allowance from 5 cents per 
mile to 4 cents per mile. We then 
have: 

Allowance: 

2,000 miles @ 4 cents per mile. . $80.00 
Expense: 

Garage rent .......06665<: $45.00 

Gasoline (2,000 miles 

@ 2 cents per mile)... 40.00 


Total 385.00 


“When this happens the sales- 
man does not break even. If the 
salesman had first determined the 
change in his break-even because 
of increased rent and reduced al- 
lowance, he would have known lhe 
would have to go 2,250 miles to 
break even. 

“You can use this illustration to 
show the way the budget of the 
average company works and tell 
at a glance how the company is 
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progressing as business conditions 
change in the months ahead. 

“The allowance for auto expense 
represents selling price. The 2 
cents per mile represents those 
costs which vary directly with out- 
put. The garage rent represents 
so-called fixed costs. 

“Why did the salesman increase 
his rent? With an increase in busi- 
ness, he became complacent and 
did what many companies do—in- 





creased fixed costs. Fixed costs 
usually increase with increased 
volume, unless management is 


aware of the change that can occur 
in a break-even point. 

“When determination - 
break-even point is undertaken, 
such factors as lean years, good 
years and ‘what the industry is 
doing,’ must be considered and 
weighed. A break-even based on the 
optimism of good years may not 
be feasible for lean years, and may 
not be reasonable when compared 
with the industry. After these fac- 
tors have been considered, the 
break-even must be a point at 
which satisfactory returns in 
profits may be expected. 

“Once a break-even point is 
established, its policing must be 
done vigilantly and_ relentlessly 
through an executive who can in- 


of a 








telligently interpret the economic 
significance of increased costs. 

“Having the support and co- 
operation of top management here 
at Cribben & Sexton has been es- 
sential in making this system work 
for us. But to do this, we first had 
to set up a system that would 
marshall significant facts quickly 
to reduce the time required to 
report to top management. The 
figure pictures presented in our 
daily, weekly, semimonthly, and 
monthly reports now keep manage- 
ment ahead instead of behind the 
progress the company is making 
in each department. They have the 
information they need at the time 
it will prove most helpful in guid- 
ing company policy and making 
future plans.” 

Cribben & Sexton’s reporting 
plan is set up to make the com- 
pany’s variable:budget system work 
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**That’s the trouble, gentlemen,” 
said the Chairman of the Board. 
**X’s. Unknown facts. All afternoon 
we've been trying to make 2 plus 
X equal 4, without knowing the 
value of X. That kind of thinking 
would get you fired out of an 
eighth grade algebra class... and 
it isn’t much help in running a ten 
million dollar business.” 


Fortunately for the directors, 
they knew where to find the man 
who knew where the hidden facts 
were buried. They asked the public 
accountant to translate the X’s into 
and 
provided a rock bottom base on 
which to build plans for increased 
production and redistribution. 


values that made sense... 
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Technically an “outsider” —the 


accountant often has an inside track 
on information unknown to the 
very people most urgently in need 
of that information. Taking nothing 
for granted, he sees the connection 
between apparently unconnected 
“trivia”...appraises details in terms 
. . Judges 
generalizations by the data on which 


of over-all objectives . 


they are founded. To do his job 
well, the accountant needs fresh 


facts.. 


to fact-finding tools. 


.and he must have access 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm... but our products and 
methods, evolved in 40 years, can 
help accountants secure needed 
facts faster, in more usable form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
S 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 
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% Of course! All of your employees 
think, and many have ideas that are 
worth considerable money to you both 
in savings and profits. To obtain, class- 
ify, and put these ideas to work to 
your advantage is the purpose of the... 


MORTON 
Uggellion 


SYSTEM 


Whether you now use a 
suggestion system of your 
own, or not, it will cer- 
tainly pay you to let us 
prove that the Morton 
Suggestion System can 
produce more constructive 
and workable suggestions. 
It employs a complete sys- 
tem that generates ideas, 
guides your personnel to 
suggest many money-sav- 
ing and_ profit-making 
ideas; shows you how to 
translate them into quick 
action. Over 10,000 suc- 
cessful installations testify—The Morton Sys- 
. will get results for you. 





tem gets results.. 





MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 

5121 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 

Please send me cost free, complete details about your 
unique suggestion system. Also free booklet titled 
"Guideposts on the Road that Lies Ahead.” 











NAME _ 

POSITION 

Fe ecsnensneneeientes _._._.___—Ne. Employees. 
ADDRESS. 

city State 
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successfully. To provide a current 
check on profit trends, records are 
kept on McBee Keysort cards for 
the company’s three major di- 
visions. Production control records 
include inventory, scheduling, and 
planning. Cost control figures con- 
sist of administrative, sales, and 
manufacturing expenditures. Daily 
and weekly tabulations from the 
sales department tell what is 
happening in each marketing are: 
and spot any problems in dis- 
tribution that may occur. 

Before 3 o’clock each day a pro- 
duction control report, covering 
the previous day’s work, is sent to 
department foremen, the plant 
superintendent, and the production 
control manager. Purpose of this 
report is to measure the efficiency 
of the men and machines and to tell 
the production department daily 
how closely it is maintaining its 
schedule. Besides a daily sales re- 
port showing orders billed for the 
day, there are daily absentee, 
scrap, and rejection reports. 

Weekly reports are 
Wednesday noon covering the pre- 
vious week, ending on Sunday. 
Cribben & Sexton’s reporting 
schedule is based on 13 weeks to the 
quarter. A labor and _ expense 
budget report for the factory and 
office shows the expenditures for 
these departments in terms of 
budgeted expenses. Because a vari- 
able instead of a static budget is 
used, this report measures ex- 
penditures in terms of what was 
accomplished during the week for 
each department. Copies of this 
report go to each foreman and the 
plant superintendent. The presi- 
dent and vice president receive only 
a summary of the report. 

A weekly sales report shows the 
sales volume for each territory and 
a break-down of sales classified by 
products shipped. It also shows the 
number of unfilled orders, accord- 
ing to products for each territory, 
as of that date. The sales report 
in addition shows a cumulative 
total, from the beginning of the 
fiscal year, of the number and type 
of products allocated for each 


issued 


territory. 


A sales expense control state- 
ment and an administrative report 
are issued semimonthly. The sales 
report presents a comparison of 
expenses with budget allowances. 
The administrative report includes 
all executive, legal, and clerical «x- 
penditures. These accounting 
statements classify expenses ac 
cording to the people responsible 
for spending the money rather 
than the purpose for which the 
money is spent. For example. « 
company executive may be charged 
with manufacturing expense he- 
cause he is responsible for speud 
ing the money for this department. 

The monthly factory operating, 
sales, and administrative reports 
are recaps of the weekly and semi- 
monthly reports for these divisions. 
Each 
head, as well as the president, vice 


department and division 


president, and treasurer, gets a 
summary of these reports. How- 
ever, less and less detail is pre- 
sented on these summary reports 
the higher they go in the organiza- 
tional structure. For ready ref- 
erence, these reports are compared 
with an annual profitgraph that 
shows how the company and each 
department within the company 
are progressing. 

Cribben & Sexton uses four 
types of McBee Keysort cards to 
prepare top management reports. 
To keep a current check on costs 
and company progress, figures 
from these reports are compared 
with an annual profitgraph. 

1. A unit sales card is re- 
produced on a Standard Duplica- 
tor from a master copy of sales in- 
voices, which also serves as ship- 
ping order. Information punched 
in the unit sales card serves the 
following purposes : 

Product unit sales by territorics 

and salesmen 

Product dollar sales by terri- 

tories and salesmen 

Commission calculation for each 

salesman 

Daily sales statements 

Territory profit-and-loss state- 

ments 

Salesman profit-and-loss state- 

ments 
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Customer records by units and 

dollars 

Deduction from gross sales 

Federal excise tax compilation 

Standard cost of sales 

Proof of inventory stock records 

Cooperative advertising record. 

A unit journal entry card is 
used for voucher, journal, and 
cash transactions. This card is 
filled out in longhand from original 
records. Information shown on this 
card is punched around the edge 
and serves as a basis for entry on 
operating statements. These state- 
ments, in turn, become the equiva- 
lent of a subsidiary ledger of ex- 
pense accounts. 

3. A unit time card is re- 
produced from a route sheet, which 
is a duplicating master. These 
cards are reproduced for each 
operation for each part from the 
master route sheets. 

The rest of the information such 
as, actual time, standard hours, 
and standard amounts, are cal- 
culated by a timekeeper on the job. 
From these cards the following re- 
ports are prepared: 

A daily production report shows 
standard and actual hours by 
operations or machine groups de- 
pending on the department. A pay- 
roll computation is made to pay 
the employee piecework guarantees 
and group piecework compensa- 
tions. Daily and weekly operating 
or budget statements are prepared 
which, in turn, represent payroll 
distribution. 

4. A unit material requisition 
card is also reproduced from a 
route sheet, which shows informa- 
tion on material to be used and 
drawn from stock. The same card 
is used for withdrawal of expense 
supplies. The top, right-hand 
corner of the card is used for cal- 
culating the amount of material 
usage variation. 

5. A dispatcher’s copy of the 
unit card is reproduced in the same 
way as the unit time card. This 
card is used for dispatching and 
production control. An operator 
takes this card to a machine and it 
serves as his job instruction card. 
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Hand folding of monthly statements, form letters, advertising 
literature, etc., is expensive. It’s a slow, time-consuming job... 
takes employees from their regular duties ... and is seldom ac- 
curately done. 

But . . . with a Davidson Folding Machine... one unskilled girl 
operator can do the entire job... accurately ...in a fraction of the 
time ... at a fraction of the cost. 

That’s why more and more business concerns are installing 
Davidsons . . . improving office efficiency . .. getting mailings out 
on time ... and materially reducing costs. 

Davidson Folding Machines are precision built . . . equipped 
with automatic feed . . . designed for fast, accurate folding . . . and 
years of trouble-free service. They’re made in three models to 
meet the requirements of practically any business. 

Do you know how much hand folding is costing you? A David- 
son representative will gladly make an analysis of your costs and 
submit a recommendation . . . without obligation. In the mean- 
time, we'll send you descriptive literature about Davidson Folding 
Machines. Just drop us a line. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street ° Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in principal cities 
of the U. S, Canada, Mexico and foreign countries. 


Davidson 


FOLDING MACHINES 

















MORE MONEY 


Mt for you! 


Many of our customers are now getting 
twice as much revenue from the sale of 
scrap as they did before they appointed 
us as their salvage sales agents. 

We relieve them of all the bother of 
locating buyers. Because we have been 
specializing in waste salvage for twenty - 
five years and have offices in the five 
largest industrial centers, we have con- 
tacts in all markets and can obtain 
quickly the highest prevailing prices. 
Helping you get more money from scrap 
is only one of many advantages that 
you will enjoy. The interesting booklet 
entitled, “SALVAGE—Your Problem 
—Is Our Business,” explains other bene- 
fits. Send for a copy today! 





Mail Coupon for 
FREE BOOKLET 


| JAMES FLETT ORGANIZATION, INC. | 


| Dept. 4-AB, 400 West Madison Street, 

| Chicago 6, Illinois | 

| Please send your booklet on “SALVAGE” 
which explains how you can help us get more 

| money from scrap. 

| (L] Have your representative call. | 

SE ceccdanisiverssiersivainunsed | 

TELAT MET | 

SN inneecancancinnonusnenian | 

| i iicnsinsaaden ZONE... .STATE..... | 
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Good-bye — One-Way Distribution 


(Continued from page 22) 


to keep pace with the line and be 
extended. 

3. Consumer and Industrial 
Markets: One of the main causes of 
many-avenued distribution is the 
fact that wide lines are almost in- 
evitably sold through both con- 
sumer and industrial channels. 
Most large manufacturers have 
both industrial and consumer prod- 
ucts, and many smaller companies 
are tending in the same direction. 
It is one of the most pronounced 
tendencies of current business. 

Many industrial markets have 
their own buying channels, and 
these may be entirely different 
from other industrial markets. 
Consequently, the more industrial 
fields a manufacturer is catering 
to, the more elaborate must his 
distributing setup be. 

4. Retailer Diversifying: Retail 
specialty stores have become veri- 
table department stores. The drug- 
gist, the hardware store, the 
grocery, having graduated into 
supermarkets, now carry 101 lines 
that used to be entirely foreign to 
them. The manufacturer selling 
these fields must also broaden the 
range of his goods. Retailers, be- 
cause they carry so many things, 
do not find it advisable to buy each 
of their lines from a different 
source. They prefer to concentrate 
their buying among a few sources. 

On the other hand, it is becoming 
the usual thing for manufacturers 
in many fields to sell competing 
retail trades. Numerous classes of 
merchandise are sold through such 
divergent types of stores as 
druggists, department 
stores, variety stores, jewelers, 


grocers, 


mail-order houses, newsstands, gas 
stations, hardware stores, etc. A 
manufacturer may be selling all 
these kinds of stores at the same 
time. Such a simple retail business 
as the gas station is an outlet for 
15 major automotive industries. 


This is directly contrary to the 
former practice, when most manu- 
facturers held pretty rigidly to 
one-way distribution, say, to 
wholesale druggist and from whole- 
sale to retail druggist. Most con- 
sumer manufacturers sold that 
way. They wouldn’t even give a 
second thought to selling mail- 
order houses or chain stores. Some 
manufacturers even frowned on 
department stores or on any re- 
tailer that had to be sold direct. 

Today manufacturers have to 
sell many large buyers direct. In 
fact, their distribution system may 
differ from territory to territory. 
They may sell one way in one ter- 
ritory and another way in another 
territory. In some territories they 
may sell through all existing chan- 
nels, even though these channels 
compete with one another. 

A further complication is that 
in many buying organizations dif- 
ferent departments will often be 
sold. Of course, when Dr. West 
added tooth paste to his tooth 
brushes, he did not increase his 
marketing complexity, because the 
same outlets are used. The same is 
true of Burma Shave with its razor 
blades. 

Neither did Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Company depart very far 
from its tooth brush line when it 
added combs, hair brushes, and 
dresser sets; but it did add some- 
what to the complexity of its 
marketing. While it remains in the 
toilet goods field, it will have to sell 
different departments and on a 
different plane than when it sold 
only tooth brushes. 

Even the manufacturer with a 
single line, such as blankets, often 
complicates his selling require- 
ments when he goes after big out- 
lets, such as department stores and 
chain stores. He may have to call 
on different buyers in the same 
store or same organization with 
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the same product. In some cases it 
is necessary to employ separate 
salesmen to sell each department. 

5. New Outlets: The number of 
outlets for many products is 
always increasing. ‘Toys, for 
example, are sold through almost 
every kind of retail store. Now, in 
addition, the toy manufacturer 
may also call on the radio premium 
buyer of the advertising agency. 
The premium buyer has become a 
very important outlet for certain 
products. 

New outlets of this kind are 
always springing up. For instance, 
the hospital tearoom and gift shop, 
the building supply department 
store, the factory canteen, the food 
locker and the frozen food store, 
etc. Somebody is always trying out 
new ideas, trying to find quicker, 
more economical, and less competi- 
tive ways of reaching the market. 

6. Scarcity of Dealers: In many 
communities a manufacturer may 
have difficulty in finding a desirable 
outlet for his goods. Frequently, 
he is obliged to establish his own 
stores in these places, although 
still selling through regular trade 
channels in other communities. Shoe 
manufacturers have long been do- 
ing this. General Shoe Corpora- 
tion, for instance, sells to inde- 
pendent and chain retail stores, to 
mail-order houses, and through 71 
of its own stores. W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company was a pioneer in 
this movement. While most of its 
retail distribution is now in regular 
dealer channels, its 65 own stores 
are important volume producers. 
In addition, these 65 stores per- 
form the service of a consumer 
panel. They keep track of buying 
trends. 

It is some similar idea behind 
Firestone stores. These stores are 
started to get better tire repre- 
sentation in certain communities. 
But since it would be difficult to get 
sufficient store traffic with tires 
alone, hundreds of other things are 
carried to draw traffic. Of course, 
these other things are expected to 
pay their way. 

That is also the reason why 
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Send for 4-color brochure 
No. 3987-474. 
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General Mills operates farm stores 
in some localities. Feed is a by- 
product of so many different busi- 
nesses that it is becoming a very 
competitive industry. It is not al- 
ways possible to get the right sort 
of dealer in every community. 
Hence, Mills launched 
stores in a number of these places. 


General 


To round out the line, many other 
farm products are carried. 

7. Changing Conditions: Some- 
times changing conditions make it 
necessary for a company either to 
abandon its former system of dis- 
tribution, or to supplement it with 
new methods; in other words, to 
get away from one-line distribu- 
tion. The Stove & 
Furnace Company is a case in 
Remember — the 


Kalamazoo 


point. slogan, 
“Kalamazoo — Direct to You.” 
That was the only way it sold— 
direct to user. Now it sells through 
department stores, dealers, and 
factory-owned stores. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills has sold 
exclusively through house-to-house 
salesmen for many years. Recently 
it decided to supplement this 
method with “Style Shops.” The 
first shop is being started at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. It plans others. 


The shop carries a variety line 


of women’s and men’s wear. But 
the merchandise is only sampled. 
Purchases made in the stores are 
shipped direct from the factory to 
the purchaser. 

Butler Brothers is a wholesale 
house. But for years it has been 
supplementing its distribution to 
dealers with a number of different 
types of chains which it owns or 
sponsors. Spiegel, Inc., originally 
only a mail-order house, now also 
owns several kinds of retail stores. 

8. Forced Expansion: Fre- 
quently, manufacturers are forced 
into entirely new fields and thus are 
obliged to add to their marketing 
complexities. For example, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
was forced into the packaging 
machinery field when it had to de- 
velop a machine for stitching tex- 
tile packages, such as tea balls. 


The Aluminum Company of 


America was similarly forced into 
the packaging field when it had to 
produce a machine to handle soft 
aluminum screw tops. 

9. Competition, the Great Com- 
plicator: It is competition that 
both complicates distribution and 
at the same time keeps it efficient. 
A systein of distribution must be 
able to compete or else give way to 
some other system that can com 
pete. Manufacturers and retailers 
have to keep pace with their com 
petitors, both in methods of opera 
tion and in the lines handled. 

The manufacturer who fails to 
maintain a running study of dis 
tribution channels may find his 
merchandise sales falling off due to 
changed consumer buying habits. 

Only a few years back, a manu- 
facturer was advised by his sales 
counsel to pay more attention to 
different 
channels. A new type of retailer 
was becoming important in_ the 
distribution of his product. He de- 
clined to accept the new channels 
because of a difficult credit prob- 
lem. Several years later, despite an 
increase in consumption, this manu- 
sales 


distribution in retail 


facturer’s were drooping. 
Once more he was advised to seek 
the new channel. A careful in- 
vestigation showed that the credit 
problems had disappeared and were 
no more difficult than in his old dis 
tribution channels. The change 
brought a healthy sales increase. 

Conclusion: The war taught us 
a lot about our distribution sys- 
tem. The O.P.A. and other Govern- 
ment bureaus got the idea that 
multi-channeled distribution was 
‘apitalistic ineptitude and_ that 
the route between producer and 
consumer could be greatly short- 
ened. Under their controls distribu- 
tion in many lines collapsed al- 
together, eventually. They found 
what businessmen have always 
known—that distribution is like a 
river. It surely finds its outlet, but 
in doing so it may take a devious 
course. It seldom takes the shortest 
route, but it does take the most 
efficient, the most practical, and 


the quickest route. 
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Better Reports 
For Employees 





N AN editorial in its February | F 


issue, the Journal of Account- | 
ancy says, “The task of providing | 
informative, fair, and credible re- | 
ports to employees is one which | 
seems worthy of the best efforts of | 
the profession.” | 

There has been much _ bitter | 
criticism about the usual type of | 
annual financial reports which cor- | 
porations send to employees. The 
critics claim the average employee 
cannot understand the technical 
accounting terms used, and that 
such reports are often misleading. 

Yet, as the Journal of Account- 
ancy points out, “when special 
‘simplified’ statements have been 
submitted to employees, they have 
sometimes been received with sus- 





picion. Union leaders have told 
their members that the manage- | 
ment was simply dressing up a | 
statement for the purpose of in- | 
fluencing employees, while _ the | 
stockholders got something en- | 
tirely different.” 

The Journal suggests that it | 
could be worth while for corpora- 
tions which issue “simplified” state- | 
ments to employees to have their 
auditors express an opinion re- | 
garding the fairness of the pre- 
sentation of the financial position, | 
just as they do in commenting | 
upon the conventional, formal, | 
financial statement to stockholders. | 

Another solution to the prob- 
lem of submitting a_ simplified 
statement to the employees might 
be to state frankly that it is a 
simplified statement designed for 
easy reading, and that another 
statement, the conventional audi- 
tor’s statement, is also included 
for the employees. 

The Journal also points out 
that single purpose statements are 
often not sufficient to serve all pur- 
poses. It reminds us that creditors 
often receive more detailed state- 
ments than stockholders. 
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THERE IS A WAY 
TO GET AHEAD... 





THE MORE | 
THINK OF JOE’S 
PLAN, THE MORE 

| THINK WE 

SHOULD LET 

HIM WORK IT 
OUT! 


ai WAY to 
. SXEC J IVE 
Send for this Be succne! 
FREE book!.. 


ERE’S A BOOK that tells how others 
have moved up into better-paying 
jobs through just a little of the right kind 
of work-planning and self-direction. Called 
“Pathway to Executive Success,’’ published 
by Hammermill, it’s not just a printed ser- 


mon of good advice. vat si 
It shows how, right now, you can begin 4 


to direct yourself and your job so that 

you'll not only be ready for the next opportunity — but see it before it comes, 
It’s a show-how book, based on the successful case histories of others. Send the 
coupon for your free copy. 





And when choosing paper for your office printing on which efficiency so 
largely depends, rely on the paper made for business use—Hammermill Bond 


ele) Sigel: maa.) 3 WATERMARK iT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE —a copy of “Pathway to Executive Success.” 
Check here [] if you'd like a sample book showing the color range of Hammermill 
Bond for business forms and letterheads. 











Do You 
Publicize Your 
Suggestion 
System? 


MANY companies have written 
to tell us how pleased they 

are about our Suggestion System 

Posters (Thought Stimulators). 


One company states— 


“Our system seemed to bog 
down. We used to receive 
about 40 suggestions a week 
from our 2,650 employees; 
then the volume decreased to 
6 or 10 suggestions per week. 
We bought 22 sets of your 
weekly posters which we have 
been using for 7 weeks, and 
our volume of suggestions is 
up to 55-per-week average for 
the past 3 weeks. We believe 
the savings from two sugges- 
tions, which we have already 
adopted, will pay for your 
posters many times over.” 


You, too, can buy Suggestion 
System Posters and supplies to 
stimulate more interest in your em- 
ployees’ suggestion system 


IF YOU DO NOT have a sugges- 
tion system—we are able to help 
you create an employees’ sugges- 
tion system which will produce re- 
sults and achieve all of the benefits 
which can be realized if the plan is 
properly set up and administered. 


Complete unit on 
outright 
OWNERSHIP 
BASIS 


$6 7-50 


Prices in quanti- 

ties as low as 

$38.00 each com- 
plete unit. 


Write for copy of our new broadside 


INDUSTRIAL EQUITIES, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Annual Reports Get a Face Lifting 


(Continued from page 19) 


called for maintenance of net cur- 
rent assets as determined in ac- 
cordance with accounting prin- 
ciples which had not (yet) rejected 
the ‘current’ classifications. This 
method, furthermore, lent itself to 
a comparative summary in which 
the changing relationships were 
brought out more clearly. 

“We have adopted a somewhat 
unusual presentation to bring out 
the differing bases upon which the 
assets have been accounted for. 
While the statement of financial 
position reflects totals which are, 
of themselves, useful, it should 
nevertheless be thoroughly under- 
stood that these totals are com- 
posed of elements which are not 
homogeneous. Recognition of this 
accounting fact is, in our opinion, 
fundamental to any proper inter- 
pretation of the statement. It is 
particularly important that lay 
readers realize the limited extent 
to which current realization values 
find a place among the conven- 
tional and historical bases for 
asset accounting. We have shown 
the cash items and receivables to 
be stated on the basis of realizable 
values. 

“Our treatment (or mistreat- 
ment) of the ‘reserve for deprecia- 
tion’ reflects the fact that we 
wished, first, to avoid use of both 
the words, reserve and deprecia- 
tion, each of which has in account- 
ing statements a specialized mean- 
ing not likely to be apparent to the 
uninitiated. In ordinary language 
a reserve is something stored or 
held back for future use. To leave 
anyone with the impression that a 
reserve for depreciation conforms 
to that definition is to mislead. 

“Depreciation also is a mis- 
nomer. In the colloquial sense it 
relates to a lessening of value with- 
out regard to the cause of the loss. 
Our method of computing de- 
preciation made no attempt to 
measure changes in value or de- 


grees of physical exhaustion within 
an accounting period. We merely 
distributed in a systematic man- 
ner the cost of the applicable 
facilities over the number of ac- 
counting periods for which the 
facilities might reasonably be ex- 
pected to have an effective service 
life. The process was clearly one of 
allocation and not of valuation. 

“So, throughout the statements, 
we continue that thought descrip- 
tion by terming the annual charge : 
‘Portion of cost (of facilities) 
allocated to operations for the 
year. The reserve: ‘Portion of cost 
allocated to operations to date.’ 
And since this latter exhibit is 
furnished for the specific purpose 
of giving helpful details, we deem 
it better to show in the statement 
of financial position only the net 
balance of cost not allocated to 
operations. (The inclusion of land 
in the asset classification prohibits 
the otherwise more desirable, cost 
allocable to future operations.) By 
following the reference to the sup- 
porting analysis there are then 
available the major classification 
details necessary to a reasonable 
understanding on this phase of the 
subject—an understanding which 
cannot be obtained from 
totals only. 

“This brings us down to the sum 
of net current assets plus other 
assets—before deducting long-term 
liabilities—and we confess failure 
to reach any happy expression 
which would seem to describe this 
balance more aptly than no de- 
scription at all. With a call for 
help we will, therefore, pass on to 
the net difference between all assets 
and all liabilities—and how to label 
it. To describe it as capital stock 
plus surplus would defeat our en- 
tire purpose. Net worth, a value 
concept, was of course unaccept- 
able. So, having revised our think- 
ing to favor net current assets for 
the description of that balance, we 


gross 
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concluded that the final balance 
could be best described as net 
assets—a term which would seem 
to be reasonably understandable to 
most people who have both pos- 
sessions and creditors. 

“And from where did these good 
things come? From contributions 
received from stockholders and 
from profit not disbursed as div- 
idends. So, in selecting a phrase to 
lead the reader from the net assets 
to their source of origin, we favor 
the phrase, derived from capital 
stock and profit retained in the 
business since incorporation. 

“For our purpose, the term 
surplus —even if earned — was 
thoroughly objectionable. As far 
as possible we intended to use 
words in their popular everyday 
meaning. Despite its special ac- 
counting connotation to the in- 
itiated few, surplus inevitably 
conveyed to the general reader the 


idea of too much, more than 


enough, a lot of corn in a lot of | 


bins, left-over war material. In 
search for a substitution, thoughts 
naturally turned to such alterna- 
tives as, undistributed profits, and, 
profit invested in the business. 
Undistributed, however, seemed to 
convey an idea that maybe the 
profits would be distributed—when, 
of course, they could not be. In- 
vested seemed to create a possible 
question related to the purchase or 
other acquisition of capital stock 
—a common implication of the 
term. We rejected, reinvested, since 
it seemed merely to compound the 


trouble with, invested, by raising | 
a time element. We used retained— | 


until we encountered sufficient ob- 
jections from our relations people 
who thought the term failed to 
connote the putting to use inferred 
by invested. So we changed to 
employed. 

“In considering the statement 
of operations, we decided our 
former practice of deducting the 
separate elements of cost and ex- 
pense to arrive at various subtotals 
was not only arithmetically con- 
fusing but tended to convey an 
erroneous impression as to their 
importance. In all of our thinking 
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Does your ofhice 
over look like this 7 


Phones and doors seem to multiply 
whenamanstarts to dictate to his secretary. 
Frequent interruptions are not only an 
annoyance. They're costly. Your thoughts 
are sidetracked! Valuable ideas are lost 


before they can be put down in black 
and white! 

And that’s why, today, so many smart 
businessmen are switching over to Elec- 


tronic Dictation! 


The Dictaphone* Method 
straightens your thinking cap 


Alone, relaxed—protected from inter- 
ruptions—your thoughts are as clear as a 
bell! Dictated into the handy microphone, 
they quickly become vital sentences. 

A Dictaphone dictating machine at your 
side means that your secretary is outside 
your door to ward off visits and phone 
calls while you dictate. She can get her 
other work done, too! 


And she can transcribe your dictation 
at leisure—instead of decoding a book-full 
of shorthand after hours! Electronic Dicta- 
tion doubles your secretary’s working 
ability, as well as your own. 

Call your Dictaphone Representative for 


a demonstration. For descriptive litera- 
ture, write Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 
P-4, 420 Lexington Ave., NewYork 17, N.Y. 


DICTAPHONE Cheer Dicteation 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark. 
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WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- | 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform | | 
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SORTING UNIT 


Simplify your office sorting problems with the 
Evans Sorting Unit. Papers are put in “‘find- 
able” condition quicker. Uses any standard file 
index. Sorting to any classification: Alphabeti- 
cal, Numerical, Geographical, Incoming or 
Outgoing Mail, Accounts, Branch Offices, ete. 
Made of all aluminum, with 12 compartments 
for housing folders ; accommodates 100 or more 
folders, leaving sufficient sorting space. Two or 
more units cen be used together for extra large 
sortings. Unit collapses for setting aside when 
not in use. 
Evans Sorting Unit With Stand 
(file folders not included) 

delivered 
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OR DIRECT FROM 
SPECIALTY 
COMPANY, INC. 

407 N. Munford St. 
RICHMOND 20, VA. 








we proceeded from the premise that 
the presentation was to reflect a 
going-concern basis. There could 
be no question regarding the rela 
tive necessity of the expenditures 
since they were all to be deemed 
equally necessary for the operation 
of the business and all deductible 
from income before arriving at any 
figure which could be considerc«| 
profit. We deducted a total of «|| 
costs and expenses from sales in- 
come to arrive at profit for thi 
year as shown in the statement of 
operations for the year 1946. 

“We attempted a presentation 
we thought would be most helpful 
to most of the readers. We felt this 
could best be achieved if we fol- 
lowed natural classifications ap- 
plicable as far as possible to both 
the peanut vendor and the billion- 
dollar corporation. We show one 
total of all materials, supplies, and 
services purchased, and another 
total for all employee compensa- 
tion. The general reader is thereby 
given information which seems 
more likely to be of interest than 
would nondisclosure of these totals 
in an alternative grouping whereby 
so-called manufacturing costs 
would be segregated from com- 
mercial overhead. 

“Our inclusion of Federal in- 
come taxes in the total to be de- 
ducted direct from sales income 
has met with expected opposition 
—and unexpected support. We felt 
we could no longer subscribe to 
such a contradiction as, profit be- 
fore income taxes. Neither did we 
wish to foster any ideas that lower 
tax rates would necessarily mean 
higher profits. Tax rates, we be- 
lieve, have an influence upon every 
aspect of doing business—on costs, 
prices, volume, and profits. And 
profits, or the prospects therefor, 
have a bearing on taxes. 

“Nor did we wish in any way to 
appear to subscribe to the danger- 
ous fallacy that business is merely 
a middleman in the tax-gathering 
process—a pipe line from the cus- 
tomer’s pocket to the Government 
treasury. Such an idea rests on a 
reasoning 


cost-plus method of 


which assumes that price is the 
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product of an arithmetical process 
rather than the result of economic 
forces which frequently defy the 
adding machine. The corporation 
does not have the power to pay 
taxes Or wages or any other costs 
without limit. 

“Furthermore, while it is an 
obligation of business to pay taxes, 
it is not an objective for which 
business is created. The prime 
purpose of business still remains 
the earning of an adequate return 
on its capital investment — and 
successful business is that business 
which succeeds in adjusting itself 
to the changing impacts of chang- 
ing forces so that it may survive 
to serve its designated purpose. 
The essential point for our present 
purpose is, however, that it is only 
the residue left stockholders which 
makes our present form of com- 
petitive capital enterprise possible. 

“The purpose of applying the 
change in inventories to the costs 
is, of course, to adjust costs in- 
curred during the year to cost 
allocated to the year. It seemed, 
therefore, desirable that we at- 
tempt to bring out the underlying 
reason for either treatment. We 
are now adopting subtitles dis- 
tinguishing between cost incurred 

and costs allocated. 

“An interesting exception has 
been taken to our use of the term, 
profit, on the grounds that it con- 
veys a sense of finality—of mark- 
ing a terminal point in operations, 
which is not the case. We had no 
such connotation in our minds 
since we knew, and thought most 
others realized, that profit is a 
transitory, illusory _ will-of-the- 
wisp. The thought has also been 
expressed that profit has acquired 
a stigma—as something left over, 
without apparent social justifica- 
tion—and that this could now be 
overcome only by the use of alter- 
native terminology such as earn- 
ings or income. We had almost the 
opposite approach — that profit 
and the system which makes it pos- 
sible is something with honor and 
that its honor can best -be defended 
by meeting the challenge offered by 
financial statements.” 
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Desc VEE Deere 


Every office is a frontier—a frontier in which lower costs, greater production, and 
better utilization of personnel are a constant challenge to the management. Never 
before has more been expected of office management, and only the manager who 
utilizes every modern method can cope with the demands made upon him today 








OST ACCOUNTANTS, 

through their National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, are 
advocating a return to 
practices for keeping costs under 
control which were abandoned dur- 
ing the war. A recent report from 
the group says, “Among the im- 
currently being 


many 


provements 
adopted by progressive business 
concerns are: 

“Eliminating opportunities for 
fraud by 
proving standards and con- 
trols relaxed during the war. 

“Simplification of accounting 
processes. 

“Wider utilization of 
office machinery and equip- 


revising and im- 


modern 


ment. 

“Development of 

business planning. 

“Quicker reporting of results to 

management. 

“Encouraging employees to as- 

sist in reducing costs.” 

We are happy to say that the 
editors of this journal have been 
talking and writing about these 
items for some time now. We are 
especially proud of the series of 
articles on quicker and better re- 
porting to management which have 


long-range 


appeared in several recent issues. 


* 


— LESLIE, member of the 
New York State Board of 
Mediation, told the Transcription 
Supervisors at their February 
meeting in New York that it is 
“difficult to believe what foolish 
things lie at the bottom of labor 
disputes and even walk-outs.” She 
says that instead of two sides to 
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every question, she thinks there are 
three sides to every question—the 
employee’s side, the employer’s 
side, and the right side. Once the 
most prevalent cause for griev- 
ances was discharge for un- 
reasonable cause, but so few em- 
ployers, she states, can afford to 
discharge employees today that 
this grievance seldom comes up. 
Now grievances are cases of in- 
equalities, favoritism, and other 
forms of discrimination. 


* 
pb Incorporated has de- 
veloped a patented method of 
breaking down any list of items by 
item — each item on a separate 
sheet of paper—without rewriting. 
It is done by running a set of over- 
lapped strips called Analyslips 
through a Ditto duplicating ma- 
ehine to pick up one item on each 
Analyslip. As many as 30 such 
slips can be run through the ma- 
chine at one time. The slips are 
then torn apart as desired. Prin- 
cipal uses are in inventory control, 
sales analysis, stock taking, labor 
tickets, move tickets, analysis of 
purchases, inspection unit copies, 
hospital charges, and in catalog 
preparation. 


. 
ARTNELL CORPORATION 


announces a series of letter 
clinics to be held in the Engineer’s 
Building Auditorium in downtown 
Chicago each Tuesday evening 
between 6:30 p. m. and 8:30 p. m., 
for six sessions. The first session 
will be held Tuesday, May 6, and 
the series will continue each Tues- 


day evening until six sessions have 
been held. Registration will be 
limited to 200. R. R. Aurner, of 
the faculty of University of Wis- 
consin, and L. E. Frailey will pre- 
side at the sessions. Further in- 
formation about the clinics may be 
obtained from Dartnell, Chicago. 


* 
RE-PRINTED 


by relatively few companies, 


invoices, used 


save an amazing amount of typing 
in any office. We are often 
astonished at the number of type- 
written lines on the average invoice 
which could easily be printed on it, 
to save an interminable amount of 
rewriting. Every office manager 
might find it well worth while to 
make an analysis of all invoices 
and see how many lines of descrip- 
tive items could be printed, with 
only the quantity and extension to 
be filled in by hand typing. 


* 
EORGE A. KELLY, executive 


vice president, The Pullman 
Company, said in a recent talk, 
“There is a trend toward more 
forthright treatment of so-called 
controversial relationships in the 
office. But, this is still only a trend. 
Business executives who are re- 
sponsible for the company policies 
are coming to know, understand, 
and appreciate that employees not 
only want to know about the basic 
facts of the business or industry of 
which they are a part, but are 
eager and receptive to such educa- 
tion. Such business executives are 
coming to appreciate that they 
must have more intimate contact 
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with their office managers in order 
that these executives may be in- 
formed of company policies and 
programs. They are coming to 
realize that employee education 
cannot be developed unless there 
are closer working procedures be- 
tween employees and manage- 
ment.” We think most office man- 
agers have realized this for a long 
tine, Mr. Kelly, but thanks, any- 
wav, for saying it. 


* 
IMPLIFIED NUMBERING is 


another item which can save a 
loi of typing. So many companies 
som to think that the: larger 
catalog or other numbers are, the 
more impressive they are. But each 
figure added to a number means 
extra typing, at a time when 
typists are more difficult to hire 
than ever before. The silly prac- 
tice of starting numbers at 1,000 
or 10,000 seems scarcely worth 
while anymore. Of course we under- 
stand that certain numbers are 
used to indicate bins, floors, or 
other guiding facts to order fillers 
or pickers, but a determined effort 
to hold down the number of figures 
in all catalog and other numbering 
systems will decrease errors, speed 
typing, save time, and cut costs. 


* 
ARBON PAPER inserting re- 


mains one of the major time 
consumers in all business writing. 
We notice a number of companies 
are using continuous letterheads, 
with feed attachments which elimi- 
nate the necessity of inserting 
carbon paper manually. Much time 
can be saved in the use of continu- 
ous forms for all kinds of written 
forms, and the more copies which 
are necessary, the greater the 
saving. 


TYPISTS by a 


races 
method called the Tuch-Rite 
system may be an “out” for com- 
panies which are badly in need of 


typing personnel. The system 
which involves the use of a 
“dummy” keyboard and_ two 
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phonograph records of instruction 
is said to be a speedy way of help- 
ing beginners to memorize the type- 
writer keyboard. The principal of 
the Horace Mann School in New 
York says that he believes the 
method to be sound, and “should be 
of great value in teaching the 
touch system of typewriting.” An 
inquiry to the editor will bring 
further information. 


* 
RODUCTION is_ not 


plished wholly in the 


accem- 

plant, 
shop, or factory. As we have 
pointed out so many times in the 
past, the office is a production unit 
and, in practically every case, the 
start of the production operation. 
Before a wheel can turn, before a 
punch press can crash down on a 
sheet of metal, before a lathe can 
start cutting, or a chemical proc- 
ess begin “cooking,” there’s a 
previous office operation necessary. 
And before anybody gets paid for 
the work of the factory, the office 
must be on hand to calculate the 
costs, figure and present the bill, 
and follow up the buyer until he 
pays it. All this is trite, we know, 
but it needs to be understood bet- 
ter by everybody that the office is 
both the beginning and the end of 
all production. Let’s give the office 
the equally modern tools handed to 
other phases of the production 
process. 


* 
NVOICING DELAYS have be- 


come such a problem for book 
dealers that the leading magazine 
in that field, Publishers’ Weekly, 
devotes a lengthy article to airing 
the dealers’ complaints against the 
publisher. According to the article, 
invoices are late, hidden in ship- 
ments, incorrect, and generally an- 
noying to the point where the 
dealers are up in arms about it. 
Of course, this isn’t true in your 
business, but it may be worth while 
to check the promptness with which 
invoices follow shipments, and to 
check the general all-round per- 
formance in your billing and in- 
voicing operations. 





POLICY-DETERMINING 
SURVEYS 


AT LOW COST 


Now, as business again faces 
competitive selling, many 
companies feel the need of 
market information which 
their own organizations are 
not equipped to get. 


Many business leaders be- 
lieve that production and 
distribution policies cannot 
be determined safely with- 
out the benefit of impartial 
and objective market 
surveys. 


Comprehensive and accu- 
rate market surveys include 
the facts about the existing 
and potential competition, 
and take into consideration 
the long-range economic 
outlook. 


Our organization has been 
conducting marketing sur- 
veys for more than 25 years. 
We have developed a differ- 
ent technique that puts in- 
formation-getting on a 
scientific and low cost basis. 


We have prepared a special 
bulletin which explains our 
methods and indicates the 
relative costs of marketing 
surveys of various types and 
sizes. If you would like a 
copy, please write or use the 
coupon. 











BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Department 4AB 
19 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send your free bulletin en- 
titled “BRC Marketing Surveys.” 


Name 
Firm Name 
Address. 


City... Zone.. State........... 
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One big idea, no matter how important, is not enough to insure the success of a 
business. Success results from constantly improving every phase of the business; in 
finding better ways to facilitate the work, and in improving methods. The purpose 
of this department is to collect and publish ideas which have been proved in other 
organizations, and which can often be used again and again to improve methods 
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1. System Simplifies 
Handling Back Orders 


BECAUSE of difficulty in keeping cus- 
tomers’ parts orders properly recorded, 
the Orange State Motor Company, 
Tampa, Florida, decided to put into effect 
a system of handling “will-call orders.” 

This system consists of 3- by 5-inch 
record cards and notification post cards. 
Each part ordered by customers is set 
up on a card similar to the one shown 
here, which provides space for the 
quantity, order number, date, and cus- 
tomer’s name. As parts are received, they 
are checked off the card, and a printed 
post card is filled out and mailed notify- 
ing the customer his parts have arrived. 
The reverse side of the post card states: 

“This notice refers to your order of 
error et: We wish to advise that 
this order has been received complete, in- 
complete. These parts will be held...... 
days after which time they will be placed 
in stock subject to prior sale. If these 
parts are no longer required, please 
advise.” 

This system has helped to insure de- 
livery of proper parts to customers so 
that orders are filled according to the 
date they are received. Delays in filling 
orders and the necessity of holding mer- 
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ETT 


chandise out of stock for long periods to 
apply against unfilled orders have been 
eliminated. 


2. Birthday Cards Help 
Build Good-Will 


W. S. WATSON, president, Catto & 
Putty, Inc., operator of a chain of tire 
and battery stores and an airplane serv- 
ice center at San Antonio, Texas, finds 
“personal” public relations especially 
effective in both types of business con- 
ducted by this concern. 

His most productive personal good- 
will program is the use of individual 
birthday cards to customers’ and 
prospects. 

Mr. Watson maintains a card file of 
acquaintances on his desk. Each card 
lists the person’s name, address, birth- 
day, and brief facts about him. The cards 
are filed by dates, so that each card auto- 
matically turns up 2 days before a man’s 
birthday. 

Mr. Watson notes the person’s age, 
then selects a card from his personal 
stock which he believes will be ap- 
propriate, taking into consideration 
whatever he knows about the person as 
well as his age. 

He declares he has received more 


favorable comments from this type of 
promotion than anything he has ever 
done, personally, in selling or advertising. 

His file contains nearly 1,000 cards, 
and he adds to it daily. 

Obtaining a man’s name and address is 
comparatively simple, Mr. Watson says. 
Learning the date of his birth is another 
matter. 

A favorite trick of his to induce a man 
to name his own birth date is to bring up 
the matter of birthdays in one manner or 
another. When age comes under (iis- 
cussion, Mr. Watson can almost always 
induce a man to tell his own birth date 
by saying, “Well, if I had been born a 
day later, I’d be a year younger.” The 
remark arouses curiosity, and = Mr. 
Watson explains that he was born on 
December 31. Generally, the other fellow 
volunteers his own birth date. 

Once Mr. Watson obtains a record on 
a person, that customer or _ prospect 
thereafter receives a birthday card each 
year.—Ruel McDaniel. 


3. Mobile Radio Speeds 
Pick-up and Delivery 


ONE of the favorable aftermaths of the 
late war has been the introduction of 
two-way radio telephone communication 
systems to business concerns. Ex-Army 
men are familiar with the operation of 
such a system and know full well the 
benefits to be derived from its use in 
everyday work. 

As an example of what it is and how 
it operates and the results obtained, 
Fuchs Baking Company of South Miami, 
Florida, is worthy of examination. In one 
of its large delivery trucks, a two-way 
radio telephone has been installed. This 
truck serves the congested hotel and 
downtown Miami area, as well as many 
boats anchored at nearby docks. From 
this area to the plant is a distance of 
many miles, yet an emergency order can 
be filled sometimes within 5 minutes from 
the time the need is phoned in to the 
plant. The service truck, of course, car- 
ries a surplus stock of staples and is 
prepared for emergency deliveries. 

The customer calls the plant for serv- 
ice. The plant in turn dials “long «is- 
tance”; asks for “mobile operator.” The 
mobile operator answers with the usual, 
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“Number, please.” Then the plant gives 
the number of the truck telephone as in 
any long distance call. 

Should the salesman not be in his truck 
when the initial call is made, an amber 
light flashes and remains on until he re- 
turns. Then the salesman, through his 
receiver, contacts “mobile operator” and 
inquires about the call. He is connected 


at once with the plant, receives the order, | 


and is on his way to make delivery 
immediately. 

Such service is appreciated, of course, 
and the time saved in taking the call 
directly on the truck is considerable. 
The system works wonders with boats, 
also. A call is made to the plant for 


supplies, and by the time the boat is | 


docked, the truck is there with the order. 
As practically all boats are equipped 
with the two-way radio telephone serv- 
ice, there is no difficulty in making the 
call. 

Other industries such as laundry com- 
panies, grocery and food dealers, boat 


supplies, and the like, are already con- 


sidering the installation of two-way radio 
telephones in service trucks. 
—E. W. Sudlow. 


4. Industrial Exhibit 
To Be Staged in May 


AT THE Mid-America Exposition to be 
held in Cleveland Public Auditorium, 
May 22 through 31, goods made and used 
in the area bounded roughly by Detroit 
and Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh, 
will be exhibited. 

A cross-section of buyers — indus- 
trialists, stylists, engineers, builders, 
purchasing agents and ultimate con- 
sumers—will study new products and 
new materials, time- and money-saving 
processes and machinery, presented by 
companies in the region. 

A. W. Steudel, president, Sherwin- 


Williams Company, is president of the | 


1947 Mid-America Exposition, which is 
a nonprofit corporation. 


5. Bendix Dealers Meet 
To Plan Advertising 


ADVERTISING managers of the 78 dis- 
tributors handling products of Bendix 


Home Appliances, Inc., attended a series 


of six 2-day advertising conferences, in 
South Bend, Indiana, in late March. 
Final sessions will be held in April. 


“Objective of these meetings,” reports | 


Walter J. Daily, director of Bendix 
alvertising department, “is the coordina- 
tion of our advertising and sales promo- 
tional efforts to derive the greatest 
benefit from the advertising dollars spent 


by the dealer, the distributor, and the | 


manufacturer.” 

The first series took the form of roun’- 
table discussions, with ample opportunity 
for questions. Principle topics covered 
were: Tying in with the national maga- 
zine program; planning of local advertis- 
ing in various media; the company’s co- 
operative advertising; publicity; market 
stulies; floor and window displays; 
signs; and record-keeping. 
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KEEP FLOORS IN SHAPE WITH 


ABOR-SAVING 
MACHINES! 


FOR STEEL WOOLING... POLISHING 
SCRUBBING... BUFFING 


Today—labor-saving machines are 
a MUST for economical floor 
maintenance! Equip mow to save 
time and cut costs... with Ameri- 
can DeLuxe Floor Maintenance 
Machines! Designed to do a// the 
jobs easier and faster... including 
steel-wooling, scrubbing, scour- 
ing, polishing or disc sanding. 
Operates either as a riding-on-head 
or a riding-on-wheel machine. 
Right for all types of floors. Sizes 
include 11”’, 13”, 15” discs. Write 
for full details. The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 550 
So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


MACHINES 


FLOOR MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE 1903 
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New machines, systems, and equipment are again coming on the market; old ma- 
chines are being improved; new machines to cope with the ever-increasing demand 
are being perfected. News of these developments is concentrated in this department 
each month for the benefit of management men whose duty it is to find better ways 
of performing the myriad tasks imposed upon today’s office by complicated business 





Two New Photocopying 
Machines Offered 


THE DEXIGRAPH Photocopy Camera, 
above, with adjustable focus, is Reming- 
ton Rand’s newest business machine. It 
will make full-size copy of records 81, by 
14 inches, or reduce them to 6 by 10 
inches. One operator can make 160 ex- 
posures and process them, all in an hour. 
It is equipped with recessed copy table 
for use with 8-inch Kardex slides. It 
utilizes fluorescent lighting; requires a 
table space of 54 by 26 inches. It can be 


purchased outright, leased, or obtained 
under a purchase lease arrangement. The 
Portagraph Model G-9 (lower left) was 
designed by Remington Rand to solve 
copying problems in small- and medium- 
size offices. Built of steel, portable, with 
a copying surface of 91/, by 15 inches, it 
makes photographically accurate copies 
quickly, economically, without a dark- 
room. It has a light-tight storage drawer. 


Improved Stencil Sheet 
Is Announced 


A. B. DICK COMPANY is supplying a 
new type of cushion sheet, Mimeograph 
Type-White, for use with its Mimeotype 
(blue) stencil sheet. It offers high 
visibility when typing, and copies pro- 
duced from stencils using Type-White 
are clear, sharp. 


New Carrier File Has 
Roller Bearing Top 


THE EXECUTIVE, new carrier file 
at right, introduced by Red Line Manu- 
facturing Company, is of all-steel con- 
struction and features a roller bearing 


top that rolls out of the way when {ile 
is not in use. Other outstanding features 
are: Side grooves for hanging folders; 
bottom groove for  spring-controlled 
follow block; guide rod; smooth, snag- 
proof rolled edges. (This illustration was 
used erroneously in March.) 


Roll Top a Feature 
Of New Desk Tray 


A DESK tray with a roll top which closes 
to provide privacy when not in use is a 
feature of the new Roll-A-Trays made 
by Elbros Products Company. The execu- 
tive model has two compartments—legal 
size and regular; the secretary model 
(above) has three compartments for 
stationery; two for envelopes. Made of 
Masonite in five different finishes. 
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Copyholder Available 
In Two Styles 


THE NEW Underwood Copyholder can 
accommodate all widths of copy up to 
36 inches by means of inexpensive exten- 
sions. Two models are available: One is 
for rear mounting on typewriters and 
may be collapsed so the copyholder need 
not be removed when the typewriter is 
closed in a drop well; the other, a port- 
able model, is designed for use alongside 
typewriters and other business machines. 


New Collating Machine 


Speeds Gathering 


THE MODEL 8 L 2000 Collator shown 
above is made by Thomas Mechanical 
Collator. It permits gathering 2 to 8 
sheets at a rate of 15,000 sheets per hour. 
The unit operates by pressing on a foot 
pedal, and a collated set is produced 
quickly, ready for stapling. Each of the 
8 compartments holds 225 sheets, 81% by 
11 inches. Another Model 16 L 4000 has a 
double set of compartments and can 
gather up to 30,000 sheets per hour. Both 
are finished in gray metal. 
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You can save precious days in the production of 
attractive sales bulletins, catalogs, manuals, house 
organs, forms and bodklets by using VARI-TYPER*, the 
Office Composing Machine' 


Any competent typist in your office can operate 
VARI-TYPER, which has letter keys located exactly as 
they are on a typewriter. It’s the type that does it 
—type, changeable in seconds. The type gives the effect 
of fine printed matter. You can use any of over 300 styles 
and sizes in the same machine...with large, bold headings 
and italics for interest. Text can be so compact it takes 
half the space of typewritten matter...can save you 50% 
in stencils, paper, handling time and storage space. 


VARI-TYPED copy is master copy...clean and sharp 
...with squared margins...ready to run off the same day 
in your offset, Mimeograph or Ditto machine! No costly 
outside composition...no waiting for printers...every 
job attractive! 


Learn how other leading concerns profit by use of 
VARI-TYPER. Write for free demonstration at your office 
...send for samples of work to Department aB-4, Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corp., 333 Ave. of the Americas, New York 14. 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.& Text copy set by 

Foreign Countries VARI-TYPER in the 

Marca Registrada Bodoni Book series 
Marca Deposée 


Prepares Copy for Duplication 
RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 














we with your employee publication. No FILO 
HE LP matter where you're located, our com- 

——me «= picte editing and publishing service —— 
will help make your publication an effective production tool FILE FOLDER 


Complete information on request. — SUPPORT 
ROBERT F. STONE & COMPANY 
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(Established 1936 
CAXTON BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Ask Your Stationer or Office Furniture 
instantly. Economical. Dealer for a Demonstration 


Sof. Non-inflanmable. | | Weber Office Specialty Co. 


Order from your sta- 


| tioner or typewriter ff | 1328 W. 6th Street 


CLAR-O-TYFE cleans 
typewriter type 


dealer. 





Los Angeles 14, California 











New Dictating Machine 
Uses Wire Recording 


COMPLETE in one unit as a combina- 
tion wire recorder and play-back, the 
Sound-On-Wire was designed by Stand- 
ard Business Machines Company specifi- 
cally as a dictating machine for business 
use. The voice is invisibly recorded on a 
thin wire moving between two spools; 
the same wire, passing through the 
magnetic field with the control at listen 
position, reproduces the voice. The maga- 
zine, with spools of wire and counter, is 
detachable for use on other machines. 


All-Purpose Scale 
Now Ready 


COMMERCIAL Controls Corporation 
offers a new All-Purpose Postal Scale 
which is fast, accurate, and automatic- 
ally computes postage for all classes of 
mail. It has a special indication for book 
rate. Weights are shown in ounces, and 
it has a capacity of 30 pounds. Magnifi- 
cation is provided by a reading lens over 
chart opening; chart is illuminated auto- 
matically when platform is depressed. 
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Machine Addresses Tags 
In Gangs 


SPEED, convenience, simplicity are at- 
tributes of the Tag-O-Graph which ad- 
dresses up to 150 tags a minute, in gangs. 
Simply type or write with a stylus on the 
stencil, place it on drum, set counter, 
turn crank for desired number. Made by 
Weber Addressing Machine Co. 


Light Designed for Use 
In Stockrooms 


THE DESIGN of the new Stocklite, 
made by the Goodrich Electric Company 


for use in stockrooms, provides 8 differ- 
ent reflecting surfaces to insure proper 
distribution of light. No light is lost; jt 
builds up intensities on shelves from toy 
to bottom and in bin interiors. 


Typewriter Support Has 
3-Point Suspension 
THE STED-I-LEG COMPANY offers a 


new typewriter support to eliminate desk 
vibration. Attached to a typewriter desk, 
Sted-i-leg has a 3-point suspension, an 
is made with a ball-locking mechanism 
that cannot slip out of adjustment. Al] 
movable parts are inside the all-metal 
cylinder. The support measures 16 inches 
collapsed; 271, inches extended. 


Desk Rack Handy 
For Typists 


THE DESK rack below, the Rite-Spot, 
was designed primarily to hold letter 
paper or serve as pigeonholes at back of 
desk for typists; it also serves as a 
reference file and place to keep papers. 
Made in two models—with label holders, 
and without—by Gordon L. Hall Com- 
pany. Size, 101, inches high, 1114 inches 
deep; color, office green. 
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Every machine creates an expense item known as maintenance costs. Many businesses 
willingly spend huge sums to provide proper maintenance for machines, yet neglect 
maintenance for the most valuable asset of any business, its manpower. Each month 
this department shows how leaders are devoting management’s best effort to the 
proper ‘‘maintenance’’ of good employee, customer, stockholder, and public relations 





Studebaker President Paul G. Hoffman and Board Chairman 
Harold S. Vance, with a grandfather-son-grandson combination of 
employees, helped celebrate the company’s ninety-fifth anniversary 





“Let's Get Acquainted’’ Booklet 
Explains Company Policies 


rapidly as their own initiative 
and ambition permit. 
In addition to the routine ex- 


To familiarize the newcomer 
with the firm’s history, labor, 
and social security policies, 
Sport Products, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, issues a pocket-size guide 
book, entitled Let’s Get <Ac- 
quainted, to all new employees. 

Hugo Goldsmith, president 
of the firm, in a message to the 
newcomer, points out, “Personal 
security is the primary factor 
in the life of every person,” and 
outlines the 52-week planned 
production program which as- 
sures certain employment. 

The booklet also states that 
the firm aims to have working 
conditions as congenial as pos- 
sible and that it likes to make 
promotions, affording energetic 
men and women with op- 
portunity to progress just as 
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planations concerning labor 
policy and payroll procedures, 
encouragement is given to main- 
tain health and safety. 

Another pocket-size booklet 
is being distributed to em- 
ployees of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit, for the 
fifth successive year. It explains 
in detail all pay check deduc- 
tions, as well as government 
and private insurance, taxes, 
and contributions. 

The booklet, entitled Your 
Hidden Treasure, also has sec- 
tions providing record-keeping 
spaces for household expenses, 
bonds, insurance, and a list of 
important anniversaries. 


Metropolitan Life Issues Report on 
Methods of Training Supervisors 


A recent report, Training 
Supervisors in Human Rela- 
tions, which reflects the in- 
creased emphasis on the human 
factor in modern industrial re- 
lations, has been issued by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

The study is designed to 
assist business organizations in 
developing supervisory skill in 
human relations. It is based on 
the practices of 39 companies 
which have developed training 
programs and on the viewpoints 
of specialists in this field. 

Initial steps in formulating a 
training program include: 
Selecting the training personnel, 
defining their duties, and set- 
ting up training policies. In 
addition to reviewing these 


steps, the report offers an 
analysis of the types of course 
given, their relationship to other 
forms of training, the duration 
of the program, and techniques 
of the procedure. 

Although it is difficult to 
evaluate the skill of supervisors 
in handling human _ relations 
matters, the booklet explains, 
the final measurement of this 
skill would be the long-term 
effect on production and on em- 
ployee morale. 

The report includes a training 
program proposal, a_ training 
outline, and a case study used in 
a conference. Requests should 
be addressed to the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10. 


First-Aid Instruction Program 


Launched by Weirton 


A comprehensive first-aid in- 
struction program has_ been 
launched in the Weirton Steel 
Company, Weirton, West Vir- 
ginia. Approximately 30 classes, 
comprising more than 400 key 
employees in all divisions of 
Weirton, are receiving first-aid 
instruction. 

Instruction classes are being 
held to familiarize first-aid 
students with immediate treat- 
ment necessary preceding re- 
moval of patients to the com- 
pany’s emergency hospital. 

Instruction periods are held 
daily, 5 days a week. Each 
class, which is composed of key 
men selected by the foremen of 


the various departments, meets 
once each 3 weeks. The first- 
aid schedule enables the in- 
structors to contact employees 
in every department at least 
once every 3 weeks. 

At present the program is 
limited to lectures, but as the 
classes progress, instruction in 
the application of temporary 
bandages, splints, and other 
first-aid exercises will be ad- 
ministered. The program will 
continue approximately 12 
months. To prepare for the pro- 
gram, members of the safety 
department converted office 
basements and other suitable 
quarters into classrooms. 





TODAY 


... and TOMORROW! 


To be effective, your talents must be directed intelli- 


gently. No matter how great your abilities, you must have 


a PLAN, 


So these pages are dedicated to . . . 


-++ You who feel that every paycheck carries a stimu- 


lating challenge to your intelligence, initiative and 


ability ... 


- You who want not just a job, but happiness and 


satisfaction in a permanently profitable future. 


«++ You who look at 


TODAY AND TOMORROW! 


Western Auto Uses Effective Booklet 
For Recruiting New Employees 


reader to check the firm by ask- 
ing these questions: Has it been 
stable? Has it grown steadily? 
Is its plan for expansion well 


In an effort to overcome the 
continuing shortage of trained 
personnel, Western Auto Supply 
Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, has issued an effective 
illustrated booklet to recruit 
new workers. 

The booklet, Your Future... 
Make It Produce, makes three 
strong points which the com- 
pany believes would be upper- 
most in the minds of a prospec- 
tive employee. They are also 
important to management in 
selecting employees who will 
prove most valuable, and like 
to remain with the company. 

One of the first pages of the 
booklet is shown above. 

First, the booklet asks a 
prospective employee to check 
the industry for its permanence, 
growth, diversity, and oppor- 
tunity to see what career ad- 
vantages the field of distribu- 
tion offers. 

Next, the booklet asks the 
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organized? Is it sensitive to 
sudden changes in consumer 
demand? Does it call for the 


best and most of your abilities? 


Then the prospective em- 
ployee is asked to check the job. 
After pointing out the variety 
of jobs offered by the com- 
pany’s many divisions, the 
booklet states that Western 
Auto will need more than 7,800 
men and women, in addition to 
the present 4,500, and explains 
the advantages of its intensive 
training program, merit promo- 
tions, and employee benefits. 

A pocket on the inside back 
cover of the booklet contains a 
form which prospective em- 
ployees are asked to bring in or 
mail to the general offices or 
one of the division offices in 
requesting an interview. 


Annual Reports to Employees Help 
To Improve Labor Relations 


More and more companies 
are adopting the practice of 
making simplified financial re- 
ports to employees as part of a 
program to develop closer un- 
derstanding between manage- 
ment and employees. 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
distributed to its entire person- 
nel throughout the country a 
16-page, 2-color pamphlet en- 
titled, Report to Employees, 
outlining company activities 
during the past year. 

The function performed by 
the company in moving mer- 
chandise from manufacturer to 
retailer is described in the first 
chapter. This is followed by, 
“Facts and Figures about Em- 
ployment” showing that employ- 
ment increased 9 per cent to a 
total of 8,450; and that 1,675 
employees were engaged in sales 
activities supported by 6,775 
other employees. 

Another section deals with 
long-service records, the com- 
pany’s retirement plan, and its 
insurance and _ hospitalization 
program. 

Promotions made during the 
year to executive, sales and 
supervisory positions from 
within the company, are listed 
in detail. 

The report next presents a 


simplified profit-and-loss st 


ment and a “Review of Fi) 
explai: 


cial Operations,” 
items listed in the statemer 
Charts indicating the 
pany’s total 
50.5 per cent went to emplo 
for wages, salaries, 
sions, and employee benef 
In 1937, Johns-Manville 
poration financial 
ports on the company’s o 
tions should be made to 
holders as well as stockhol 
one of the 


expenses, 


con 


decided 


so it issued 
financial reports designed 
written in lay language 
employees. 

A copy of the 1946 An 
Report to the Employee 
Johns-Manville was mailed 
month to its 15,800 emplo 
This booklet begins wit 
colored, pie-shaped chart s 
ing that the company too 
92 million dollars last 
Each of the following | 
has a part of this pie-sh 
chart, cut out to show 
much money was spent for 
materials, taxes, payroll, 
other items. 

The last part of the bo 
is devoted to a descriptio 
employee benefits, a pro; 
report on the company’s 
pansion program, and a 


Distribution of Swift's average 19.16 sales dollar 





Swift & Company uses full-page charts like this one to e2 
company operations during the past year in a report to emp/ 
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whch tells a 10-year story of 
me and expenses of Johns- 
ville. 
e current report to em- 
es of Swift & Company 
s with a message from 
Holmes, president, which 
: “The 1946 report again 
les a pictorial account of 
employees at work, a re- 
of the company’s financial 
ment for the year just 
|, and a listing of the long- 
‘e employees, with brief 
ss stories introducing the 
packing plant  superin- 
nts and auditors having 


20 years of service or more.” 

In addition the booklet points 
out the relationship between 
the company’s 66,000 employees 
and the 63,000 Swift share- 
holders to show how 
made. Other sections of the re- 
port are devoted to work the 
company has done in creating 
employee security; to Swift's 
suggestion plan; to its research 
program; and to the postwar 
additions to tie company’s 
line of products. 

A chart from Swift’s booklet 
to employees is illustrated on 
the preceding page. 


jobs are 


perative Program Is Adopted 
Keep Employees Informed 


» Stamford-Greenwich 
facturers’ Council recent- 
unched a cooperative pro- 
among firms in its area 
effort to channel informa- 
on business economics to 
ivees. 
mbers of the public rela- 
committee of the organi- 
zat.n  inelude: Frederick 
Bowes, Jr.. Manager, advertis- 
ing .nd public relations, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inec.; Milton Enzer, 
assistant to the president for 
public relations, Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing .Company; and 
John Reidy, sales promotion 
manager, Schick Ine. 

This committee reports that 
the program is “spearheaded 
by an immediate campaign of 
five advertising messages in 
which top management men of 
member companies speak up on 
carefully chosen questions de- 


signed to elicit the truth about 
those companies—and thus all 
companies generally in the area. 
Each advertisement tackles one 
question. The answers tell our 
story in terms of company facts 
and comment.” 

Company participation in the 
program is emphasized, as the 
committee explains it, “Not 
full-page fulminations on ‘free 
enterprise’; not even over-all 
government or industry figures. 
The facts should be told by in- 
dividual companies—made_be- 
lievable, localized, personalized, 
humanized.” 

The advertisements will 
pear in four local newspapers 
in the area, running about 5 or 
6 columns wide. Reprints will be 
made available for bulletin 
board posting in member plants 
as well as for mailing to com- 
munity leaders. 


ap- 


125 Employees Retired in 3 Years 
Under Schenley Security Plan 


The company pays the entire 
costs of the retirement benefit 


In a booklet to personnel, 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
disclosed last month that 125 
employees have been retired 
with assured income within the 
past 3 years; 11,000 others are 
currently covered by an average 
of more than $5,000 life in- 
surance under the company’s 
retirement and benefit plan. 

The 16-page booklet, which 
is printed in 3 colors, describes 
the benefits accruing to workers 
uncer the plan. Aside from 
providing an unusual type of 
life insurance protection and 
retirement income, the plan also 
includes medical care, accident 
and sickness benefits, and a 
liberxl schedule of hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits for 
emp!ovees and their dependents. 
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provisions, and the worker is 
guaranteed the return of all 
money contributed toward the 
cost of permanent life insurance 
under the plan in any event. 

The booklet reports that life 
insurance issued to employees 
under the plan totaled more 
than $58,000,000 up to the close 
of the last fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, employees and _ their 
families received approximately 
$367,000 in medical, surgical, 
hospital, sickness and accident 
benefits during the year. In the 
same period, a total of $223,973 
was paid to beneficiaries of em- 
ployees covered by the com- 
pany’s life insurance plan. 

In the same 12-month span, 
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ANEW RECORD FOF 
BOTH STORE 


FOR JEWEL EMPLOYEES, 
STOCKHOLDERS 


3} Some aovep FACTS AND 
FIGURES ABOUT JEWEL— 


JEWELS CHECKBOOK FOR 1946— 4 


” 88,900,000 | 


& ROVIES 
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In its 


weekly publication for employees, 


t 


Jewel Tea Company 


devotes two pages to charts like this one to tell its workers about 
company progress in 1946 and the distribution of its sales dollar 





the company contributed 
$2,750,000 to the trust fund 
created in 1943 to finance re- 
tirement income for employees, 
at no cost to employees. Since 
the fund was established, the 
Schenley Corporation has con- 
tributed $8,966,851 to assure 
steady income for workers after 


they have retired from regular 
employment. 

The booklet includes a list of 
125 retired Schenley workers to 
whom the book is dedicated and 
their former plant or office con- 
nection. Photographs of most of 
the retired employees are 
printed throughout the booklet. 


More Than 20,000 Man-Hours Saved by 


Suggestions of Air Line Employees 


According to H. W. Furman, 
superintendent of United Air 
Lines’ suggestion conference, 
awards totaling $31,969 (an all- 
time high for the company) were 
paid to employees in 1946 for 
ideas which resulted in annual 
estimated savings of 21,214 
man-hours and many intangible 
improvements. 

Top award of the year, 
$2,500, went to Flight Captain 
C. M. Christenson for his sug- 


gestion that flight decks of 
United’s four-engined Main- 
liners be equipped with soft 
red-and-white filtered lights to 
eliminate glare. 

Altogether, 12,816 suggestions 
were received, of which 2,154 
were adopted. In addition to 
initial awards, additional 
amounts may be voted, after a 
review of benefits obtained from 
placing ideas in effect, Mr. 
Furman reports. 
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“TEs BACKING TO COUNT On 


A HANDY CALCULATOR 


with exclusive back-transfer 
device to speed up calculations. 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Ready to go any place 
—any time. Keep one on every 
desk, where quick calculations 


are necessary. 


MAKE MORE MACHINES SERVE 
MORE PEOPLE AT LESS COST. 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin NO-43 














with this amazing new ki 
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reproduction unit in your office! 


7APECO 

PHOTOEXACT 
Copies Anything! 
Even photos and 
printed matter! 


CUT COPYING COSTS 


Letters, Pictures 
Blueprints, Checks 
Valuable Papers 
Records, Charts 
Financial Data 
Reports, Orders 
Clippings, Maps 
Contracts, Plans 
over 100 others) 


(1) APECO saves typing, copying, drafting 
time—makes permanent copies right from an 
original, without a stencil, at less cost than a phone 
call! Single copy, 3 min.—extra copies 1-a-min. 
(2) Prevents costly copying errors. Because it 
operates photographically (it is not a stencil dupli- 
cator) it cannot vary from your original. (3) Saves 
sending out for copies. APECO copies everything 
—including photos, which other equipment cannot 
copy. (4) Any boy or girl can operate APECO, 
“America’s most widely used photocopy equip- 
ment.’”’No darkroom or technical knowledge needed 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW 
Aska 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 

2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-47, 
Chicago 14, Ill. é 

Send, without obligation, your informative 
20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 
its savings in time, money and labor. 


City & State 
ce eS 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





471. PHYSICAL FITNESS AND PER- 
SONAL APPEARANCE. How the 
proper posture chair can contribute to 
the executive’s comfort and health while 
handling the day’s work is told in this 
little booklet from Domore_ Chair 
Company. 

472. CATALOG No. 44-A. This revised 
catalog from The Edwin F. Guth Com- 
pany covers the entire line of Guth 
fluorescent and _ incandescent lighting 
equipment. It contains useful information 
on lighting design, accurate light- 
engineering data, with complete details 
and specifications. 


* * oa 


4173. A WORKING PLAN FOR RE- 
DUCING PAPERWORK. This is the 
title of an address delivered by Barrett 
B. Klopfer, office manager, The Standard 
Register Company, before the AMA. It 
has been printed in booklet form, and 
contains a great deal of helpful and use- 
ful information on forms, form design, 
and methods of simplifying record sys- 
tems control, together with charts and 


illustrations. 
* * * 


174. LINK YOUR BUSINESS WITH 
AMERICA’S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
COMPANIES. A few of the special ad- 
vantages which Dictograph offers in the 
intercom field, with both the Executive 
Station and Staff Station, are shown in 
this folder. 


* * . 


475. WHAT’S YOUR IDEA? Industrial 
Equities is distributing this 8-page book- 
let it prepared for General Mills’ em- 
ployee suggestion system. It gives a 
pretty good idea of the entire routine in- 
volved in making a successful suggestion 
system work. Cartoons and illustrations 
throughout brighten the pages. 


~ + * 


476. DIAL THE LETTER YOU WANT 
WRITTEN. The folder explains how 
one ordinary typist, using 3 Auto-Typists, 
handles the correspondence for seven 
departments, which formerly had _ re- 


quired the services of five typists. A 
typical letter is pictured, showing how 
varieus parts of it were answered by 
means of a dial. ; 


* * * 


477. WHICH ONE PICTURES YOUR 
BUSINESS? How a plan, presented in 
chart form—through use of the Produc- 
Trol—helps to make it more definite, ac- 
curate, and better understood, thus say- 
ing time for the executive, is outlined in 
this folder from the Wassell Organization, 


* * * 


4178. YOUR EYES ARE PRICELEss, 
This little folder illustrates the advan- 
tages of the Flexo adjustable fluorescent 
desk and floor lamps which, with six 
flexible joints, give good light from 
practically any angle. Made by rt 
Specialty Company. 


* * * 


479. CLAR-O-TYPE CANT-SLIP. The 
qualities of Clar-O-Type type cleaner «re 
described in a folder which tells that it 
dissolves hardened ink and dirt, and can 
be used for cleaning type on typewriters 
and all other kinds of business machines. 


* - - 


4710. HANDLE YOUR WASTE 
PAPER WITH A NEW UNIVERSAL 
SHRED ALL. A little folder from 
Universal Shredder Company pictures 
the new Shred All, and tells how it works 
to solve your’ waste-paper disposal 
problem. 


* * * 


4711. ACME TIMESAVING VISIBLE 
RECORD SYSTEMS. Pictures of prac- 
tically the entire line of Acme Visible 
Record systems are contained in this 
booklet. Beginning with the Acme Visible 
Card Books, pocket equipment, Insite 
record products, to the Acme Flexoline 
for PBX units and the desk stand which 
is fluorescent lighted, it illustrates and 
describes each of these systems for using, 
instead of just keeping, records. 


* aa * 


1712. STANDARD PRESENTS A 
NEW IDEA IN DUPLICATING. This 
self-mail folder from Standard Duplicat- 
ing Machines Corporation shows a pic- 
ture of the new dual automatic feed 
duplicator. It shows how two stacks of 
8,- by ll-inch paper are fed simul- 
taneously; or it can take sheets as large 
as 14 by 18 inches. 


. 


47138. MINERAL WEALTH IN THE 
FRISCOBELT. A series of booklets is- 
sued by the Industrial Development De- 
partment of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway gives detailed information on 
the mineral raw materials in various 
states served by the railroad. Missouri, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Kansas are 
some of the states included in the series. 
Maps of the state, list of the principal 
minerals it contains, regions in which 
they are found, are a few of the cata 
found in each of the 24-page books. 
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PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS / ? 


Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 





HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 











@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 403 Elkhart, indiana 


DO/MORE 


| WANT YOUR OPINION 


What do you think of 
the So-Easy Moistener ? 
For this I give you 
Johnstone’s 10 Office 
Efficiency Plans. 
Special. Send $1.00 
bill. Try moistener. 
O. K. or money back. 
Keep Plan for opinion. 
A. MOHLER, Mfr. 
Onamia, Minn. 


Send for FREE booklet, 
*“*PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


Posture 


Chairs 





Used by Montgomery Ward 








“PEPPER UPPERS” 


=|, A New Service for Industrial Editors 
s. Editorial cartoons on the economics 
**. of the “American Way,” gag cartoons 
and others—a well-rounded service. Send for samples. 


DAVID FRIENDLY « COMPANY 


CAXTON BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 














The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 
By J. C. Aspley 

Here’s a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs a real wallop! A refresher course 
in the fundamentals of selling, over 200,000 
copies have been bought by companies to give 
to their salesmen, dealers, and vets who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 inches. 
Send for a sample copy, price 25 cents. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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1714. THE AIRPLANE MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY. The postwar 
prospects for 18 companies manufactur- 
ing airplanes are submitted in a 40-page 
booklet by Hornblower & Weeks. It con- 
tains many graphs and tables, giving 
such information as U. S. registered air- 
craft in use; number of passenger miles 
flown and number of passengers carried 
by domestic airplanes; comparative 
operating data; etc. A brief history of 
each of the 18 companies is also given. 


* * * 


41715. ARTYPE—WHAT IT IS—HOW 
TO USE IT. Those concerned with mak- 
ing layouts for house organs, employee 
manuals, direct-mail literature, and so on, 
will find Artype alphabet sheets a helpful 
aid- in lettering. Letters are printed on 
the underside of a transparent acetate 
sheet which adheres easily to paper. This 
folder from Artype, Inc., shows, in 6 
large photographic illustrations, how to 
use it. 


* * * 


1716. MICROFILMING—THE MaA- 
CHINE TOOL OF MANAGEMENT. 
Under the following headings, Industrial 
Microfilming lists, in this little folder, 
the services it can offer in the micro- 
filming field: What we can do for your 
organization; why you should microfilm 
your records; what is it costing you to 
store inactive records? 


* . 7 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMerican Bustness, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


. Domore Chair Company, Inc., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

. The Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

. The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 

. Dictograph Products, Inec., 580 
Fifth Ave., New York 19. 

. Industrial Equities, Inc., Board of 
Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 

. American Automatic 
Co., 614 N. 
Chicago 22. 

7. Wassell 
Conn. 

. Art Specialty Co., 3245 W. 
St., Chicago 24. 

. The Clarotype Co. Inc., 261 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 

. Universal Shredder Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 

. Acme Visible Records, Inc., 122 S. 
Michigan, Chicago. 

. Standard Duplicating 
Corp., Everett, Mass. 

. Industrial Development Dept., St. 
Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co., 
818 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hornblower & Weeks, 39 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3. 

. Artype Inc. 30 E. 
Chicago 11. 

. Industrial Microfilming, 505 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 


Typewriter 
Carpenter  St., 


Organization, Westport, 


Lake 


Machines 


Illinois St., 


Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


The Other 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 
(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 











YOUR LOOSE-LEAF RECORDS ARE 


LOS$-PROOF 


—_— 


IN LIBERTY PERMANENT BINDERS 


Loose-leaf records can now be 
permanently bound in book form 
by your own people, at minimum 
cost, by simply using LIBERTY 
Binders. No outside help needed. 
The LIBERTY telescoping self- 
locking binding post makes this 
possible. Unit consists of 2 covers 
of steel-strong Presdwood and 2 
LIBERTY telescoping self-locking 
posts. 
Any Size - Any Punching 

20 standard stock sizes. Special 
sizes to order. Post lengths: %”, 
1”, 114”, 2”, 3”, and 4”. Posts will 
xtend fully 50 per cent if needed. 
Prompt deliveries both stock and 
special sizes. 


REPRESENTATIVE USERS 
Standard Oil International 
Harvester . General Tire & 
Rubber . . Globe American Corp 
. . Buda Company . . Aluminum 
Company of America. . U. S. 


LIBERTY Navy 








Binding Post 


Attach this ad to 
your letterhead for 
SAMPLE BINDER 
and complete infor- 
mation. Copy of our 
Manual of Record 
Storage Practice will 
be included FREE. 


Self-Locking 
FREE 


























DARTNELL REPORT No. 537 


“INTERVIEW PROCEDURES AND 
EMPLOYEE TESTING METHODS’ 


This report gives details of the interview- 
ing, hiring and testing procedure now in 
use in a number of companies and outlines 
the many new and effective tools available 
to assist the personnel department in this 
connection. The experiences of several com- 
panies are quoted and valuable features 
are the exhibits of profile charts, interview 
forms, application blanks, and employee 
tests which are reproduced. 


Hiring procedures at Revere Copper, Western 
Eleetric, ete. 
32-point check-list for setting up employee 
induction procedure 
Form used by Allis-Chalmers to check em- 
ployee references 
The 10-step hiring procedure used by Lock- 
heed Aircraft 
Reproductions of application forms used by 
various plants 
Experiences of companies using psychological 
employee tests 
Experiences of companies for and against use 
of employee tests 
100 pages — 8% by 11 inches — with 
exhibits and index. Complete in 
loose-leaf, durable, leatherette binder. 


Price 


$7.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 











ToP EXECUTIVES NEED 
* THIS BOOK! 


“A fine contribution to 

sound and constructive 

business management.” 
—BARRON’S WEEKLY 


Budgeting for 


Management Control 


By Floyd H. Rowland, Management Consultant, 
and William H. Harr, Assistant Treasurer, Sim- 
monds Aeroaccessories, Inc. 


This desk-book and work-manual gives you a 
complete picture of budgeting methods and 
procedures. It shows how to prepare a budget 
on an annual basis and adjust these annual 
plans in terms of day-to-day conditions. It is 
fully indexed and includes 112 charts and 
sample reports which simplify the points de- 
veloped in the text. 
BUDGETING FOR MANAGEMENT CON- 
TROL explains all phases of business manage- 
ment and modern budget control methods. Read 
it for yourself and let it show you how you can 
save your business organization thousands of 
dollars through helpful budget planning in all 
departments. 
r-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-- — 
' “as oe & BROTHERS ' 
| 637 Madison Ave., New York 22 | 
| READ IT Please send me a copy of BUDG- 
10 DAYS ETING FOR MANAGEMENT l 
| CONTROL. Within 10 days I | 
will remit $4.00, plus postage, or 
| FREE! return the book undamaged. | 
| » (©) Check here if you enclose | 
$4.00, publisher pays postage, 
I return privilege guaranteed. 


I 
! Name... ' seiessascicles 
I 


Address. a 
City... ‘ State 


be ween eee aaraal 


. 1003S , 


62 








MEW BUS 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND 
PRACTICES. By John J. W. Neuner 
and Benjamin R. Haynes. This is the 
second edition of a book which is written 
by men who have a broad, sound, com- 
prehensive understanding of the prob- 
lems of office management. They have 
put together a volume of factual informa- 
tion, well arranged and helpfully illus- 
trated, so that every phase of office 
management is well covered. The cases 
are drawn for all types of businesses and 
from both large and small offices. Unlike 
some books of this nature, this one will 
be useful to the management of a small 
office, as well as to men in charge of the 
largest office operations. 

Throughout the book, the necessity for 
reducing and controlling the cost of office 
work is constantly emphasized, and the 
authors relate numerous cases, showing 
exactly what was done to lower office 
costs. The book points out that 30 years 
ago the challenge of business was cost 
reduction in production. Today, with 
many production problems wholly or 
partially solved, the great problem is to 
lower the cost of the facilitation phases 
of the business, of which the office is often 
the largest and most expensive. 

The authors of the book stress the im- 
portance of the office management job as 
one of coordination and service to every 
other department of the business. This 
job they call facilitation; and the book 
is built around the idea that the office 
management task is to facilitate the work 
of other phases of the business. This is a 
sound conception of office work, for with- 
out the right sort of office work, every 
other facility of a business—procure- 
ment, production, selling, shipping, bill- 
ing, collecting—is hampered and delayed. 

The book has been designed as a text- 
book and contains a number of problems 
which the reader may solve. But it should 
not be assumed that, because of its text- 
book nature, it is of little value to the 
working office executive. On the contrary, 
it will be helpful, we think, to every 
office executive who wants a _ com- 
prehensive survey of every phase of office 
work, and the best method of performing 
it. The book is well illustrated, and most 
of the forms reproduced are reasonably 
good forms—an unusual feature in books 
of this nature. South-Western Publish- 
ing Company. $4. 


ADVANCED: BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. By George Burton 
Hotchkiss, Edward Jones Kilduff, with 
the assistance of J. Harold Janis, all 
faculty members of New York Univer- 
sity. This is the fourth edition of a 
famous book first published 25 years ago. 
It has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date and is, without ques- 
tion, one of the most practical books on 
letter writing in print today. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 








DARTNELL REPORT No. 549 


Accepted Standards of 
Working Conditions 
For Office Employees 


Would you like to check your office hou 
lunch and rest periods, vacation polici 
and other working conditions in your off 
against other offices? 


The new Dartnell Report No. 542 just 
the press makes available a complete p 
ture of the working conditions of off 
employees in a number of selected cx 
panies. You can use this Report both 
check your own policies and as a sour 
of suggestions for possible future impro 
ments of working conditions in your offi 


It covers everything—hour, lunch and : 
periods, vacation policies, insurance, loa 
to office help, office parties, Saturday wo: 
promotions and salary reviews, job 
scriptions, and job evaluation metho 
Here are some of the features. 


THIS REPORT CONTAINS: 


Charts showing Minimum salari 
working hours office and working rules 
employees prefer set by office union: 


Method for setting 
up office worker job 
evaluation plan 
forms used, rating 
charts, ete. 


Survey of lunch 
hours, rest periods, 
overtime pay plans 


Vacation policies for 
office workers 
Policies on making 
Life, health, hos- loans to office em- 
pital, and other in- ployees, recreatio: 
surance plans used and welfare 


Office job descrip- 
tions as determined 
by NLRB 


Policies on office 
parties, birthday- 
farewell gifts, etc 


80 typewritten pages — PRICE 
8% by 11 inches — with 
exhibits and index. Com- 
plete in loose-leaf, dur- 


able, leatherette binder. 7.50 


| The Dartnell Corporation 


| 4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Send immediately on 10 days’ approval y« 
| Report No. 542—“WORKING CONI 
l an IN 222 OFFICES.” Bil compa 

-50. 
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Steel Guide Tabs 
£ 2Your Guide Tabs 
QOKEN ? sna savcinare 





\reakable spring jaws 

p them firmly to cards but 

itremoval or rearrangement. 
ge openings covered by trans- 

it pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
rtable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

es, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
‘ by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

o responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 

Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


\S. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 604, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. cat Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 





Labels—AIl Kinds 





LUW PRICES . QUICK SERVICE . HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE mmm ENGRAVED me ROLL comme 


TOMPHINS szevice 


3211 to 1S FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA. 34, PA. 











Dartnell Report No. 531 
JOB EVALUATION METHODS AND 
PROCEDURES 


teps necessary as a preliminary to setting 
p a job evaluation procedure in a company 
ob rating specifications, forms and proce- 
ures with data on preparing job descriptions 
lethods for selling job evaluation to em- 
yyees and supervisors and getting union 
operation 

pecial features of this report are reproduc- 
ms of numerous forms and rating scales 
ed in job evaluation 


100 pages 


Price $7.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—825,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential serv- 
ice of 37 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES—85,000—825,000 CALIBER 
Your personal requirements in negotiations for 
better positions everywhere met via our in- 
dividual procedures. Strict confidence assured. 
Details on request. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 274 Porter Building, Kansas City 2, 
Missouri. . 





WANTED— 


HIGH GRADE EXECUTIVES 


Seeking Change or Promotion, ete. 

or if seeking better paying position and 
qualified for upper bracket salary we invite 
your inquiry for details of CROSBY Serv- 
ice. Confidential. Specific Individualized 
Help to find “openings” and secure Inter- 
views. Send name and address for sealed 
Preliminary Plan. Air mailed to distant 
inquiries. 


CROSBY 


Lock Box 360-AB Macon, Georgia 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED. Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N., 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Microfilming 





INCREASE EARNINGS BY MICROFILMING 
Save Time, Space, Salaries, and Insurance. 
INDUSTRIAL MIC ROFILMING, 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 


2-0326. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 





Export Service 





EXPORTS TO AUSTRALASIA—We will advise 
if your product is salable there, make complete 
export arrangements and on-the-ground con- 
tacts. My representative sails May 9th, so 
please act now. Write Box 471, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 














LOOM AMEND eZ. 





Ustipee $s. 





NE should take with a large dose of salt 
the gloomy predictions coming out of 
Washington. They have a slight odor of 
politics. The Republicans promised to cut taxes 
20 per cent. Administration strategy, looking 
toward 1948, is to stop the Republicans from 
making good on this promise, discrediting them 
with the voters. It is, therefore, expedient to 
throw a scare into Congress on the theory a 
business recession will reduce tax receipts, 
throw the budget out of balance, and mess 
things up all around. So, contend the Demo- 
crats, it would be folly to cut taxes until the 
recession is over—which would presumably be 
after the 1948 elections are won. The blunt 
truth is that there are so many imponderables 
in the business outlook that not even a 
Washington economist can say for sure what 
will happen or what won’t happen. Who knows, 
for example, what the effect of a tax reduction 
would be on business activity and earnings? 
Who knows how much impetus it would give 
to establishing new enterprises? Who knows 
what influence it would have on production? 
Lower taxes would mean higher real wages for 
workers. Would it remove pressure for wage 
increases next spring? All we know for sure is 
that the recession, if it comes, will be just 
about the best advertised recession in all his- 
tory. We have enough confidence in American 
businessmen to believe they will find a way to 
maintain momentum and profits even though 
sales volume may fall off a few points during 
the adjustment period. 


CIO Propaganda 


A Chicago public relations man, after view- 
ing a private showing of some CIO smear films, 
asked: “What can we do to counteract this 
sort of thing? Why doesn’t somebody get out a 
film attacking communism in labor unions?” 
Unfortunately, those who seek to undermine 
our system of private enterprise are propa- 
ganda-proof. The best counter-attack, it 
seems to us, is to put our shoulders to the wheel 
and make our system work so well there can be 
no question as to which is best. Instead of riding 
off in all directions, we should line up with some 
group which has its feet on the ground and back 
it to the limit. In that connection we like the 
statement of principles recently issued by the 
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Committee for Economic Development. The 
first CED principle, we think, is right on the 
button: “We in CED believe in a free com- 
petitive capitalistic economy. We are opposed 
to any measures which are a threat to its con- 
tinued existence or development. We recognize 
that there is a need for joint action, but when 
such action is undertaken either by Govern- 
ment or private groups, the one most im- 
portant test of that action should be whether it 
contributes to the stature of our people «as 
members of a free society.” In other words, 
CED doesn’t see much gain in engaging in a 
name calling contest with the Commies, and 
neither do we. Nor are we enthusiastic about 
passing a lot of laws which would drive them 
underground. 


Foremen’s Unions 


The 5 to 4 decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court that foremen are “employees” within 
the meaning of the National Labor Relations 
Act is a challenge to management that should 
not be lightly brushed aside. Broadly inter- 
preted, the decision means that any group 
which lacks the power to determine their own 
salaries and working conditions, even though 
they be vice presidents or the managers of 
branch plants, can form a union of their own. 
Employers must deal with them collectively, 
once they establish themselves as an appro- 
priate bargaining unit. We think the decision 
is impractical and that eventually it will be 
corrected by act of Congress. But so long as it 
stands, employers should leave no stone un- 
turned to make their relationship with super- 
visory and confidential employees so satis- 
factory that they will have no desire to join a 
union. It should be noted that during the war, 
when foremen first became dissatisfied with 
their status, employers fought their unions just 
as they had fought workers’ unions in the pre- 
New Deal days. The short-sightedness of that 
policy is now evident. The Packard decision by 
the high court opens up many new avenues for 
friction between widely varied groups of en- 
ployees, some of which, we are sorry to say, 
have not had too much consideration from em- 
ployers. Perhaps it is as good a time as any to 
re-examine company policy toward white- 
collar employees in all classifications.—J. C. 1. 
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